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“Make Friends—and They : 
Will Make You”—Kulas_ 
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The Foreman Problem 
How Dayton, Q., Solved It 





Radio Broadcasting 
By Merlin H. Aylesworth 
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How One Man's Motor 


Solved Another Man's Problem 


Somewhere in Domestic Electric experience is the answer to many a 
baffling problem of motor application. At some time in the past 
Domestic Electric engineers have developed nearly every imaginable 


combination of electrical and mechanical features in the fractional horse- 
power field. 


This experience is of tremendous value to those we serve — manufac- 
turers who are introducing new electrical appliances, or turning old 
applications to uses in new fields, or seeking to overcome service troubles 
and cut production costs. 


Principals of the Domestic Electric organization — engineers and sales 
executives who have devoted years to the development of ~ agian appli- 
ance motors—are at your service and subject to your call. This organiza- 
tion will function as a department of your business, analyzing your 


problem as an individual problem and recommending the ome motor 
that meets all your requirements. 


A line of inquiry will bring —— information regarding this service, 


to those who manufacture or sell appliances driven by fractional horse- 
power motors. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


"THE holder “ patents on a 
mixing appliance came to 
the Domestic factory, baftled by 
a motor bearing problem. Effic- 
ient operation of the mixer re- 
quired a very small gap at the 
point where liquids came from 
the machine. Practically no 
tolerance was possible; even 
ordinary bearing wear would 
increase this gap too much. 

Years before, Domestic engi- 
neers had worked out a special 
bearing principle by the use ©! 
which the gap could be set, 
locked and held, After brief 
experimental work they turned 
out a motor with a bearing so 
designed that if wear developed, 
it could be readjusted in a mo- 
ment instead of being replaced. 


The result—efficient operation: 
time and money saved for the 
customer. 


For protection from 

overload —the Do- 

mestic Automatic 
Safety Switch 
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BROOKMIRE SERVICE 





A few facts. ... Written for men 
with Capital for Investment 


Tuesirse six monthsof1927set 
a new record; the largest vol- 
ume of business in the Brook- 
mire 23-year history of consis- 
tent success in investment 
counsel. This indicates just one 
thing . . . that investors are 
growing more and more to ap- 
preciate how proper investment 
counsel can build bigger in- 
comes for them. 


We know one reason why 
this is so. Clients have consis- 
tently profited from Brook- 


mire advice, because Brook- 
mire’s goes far beyond ordinary 
‘market analysis’’ before mak- 
ing any recommendations for 
security purchases. Our men 
constantly are at work on the 
present and future problems of 






industry. Their researches are 
recognized as authoritative. 


Our constant active study of 
industrial, transportation and 
similar problems has brought 
many significant developments. 
For instance: you know that 
the investment trust idea is 
growing steadily in favor. You 
know that the most important 
consideration in any invest- 
ment trust is: ‘‘How sound is 
its management?’’ And threc 
such trusts have voluntarily 
come to usin the past few weeks 
to see if it could be arranged for 
Brookmire to supervise the 
securities they hold! Certainly 
this is the strongest proof of 
confidence, coming from men 
whose own business is investment! 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


-Now—Brookmire’s is ready 
to serve you. If past results and 
a steadily enlarging organiza- 
tion mean anything, we can 
advise you on investments to 
your considerable advantage. 
We urge particularly that you 
consider this matter now. Do 
not too hastily accept the 
widespread belief that stocks 
are too high, so high that 
there is nothing an individual 
can do with sideey at this time. 
Actually, while many stocks 
are establishing record highs, 
many others are dropping to 
new low levels. 


Many people shared this 
same belief . . . that stocks 
were too high . . . in 1926. 
That year ended with 60% of 
the stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange below their 
prices of January, 1926, thus 
apparently justifying an inac- 
tive policy. Only 10% made 
much upward progress. Yet, 
Brookmire recommendations 
for 1926 showed remarkable 
advances; a total advance of 
12854% points on 60 stocks 
whose purchase we advised. 
(We will be glad to send a 
record of our complete 1926 
recommendations. ) 


For the balance of 1927 what 
are you going to do? At least, 
do this to help you to decide 
the right thing to do. Find out 
exactly what our Service is, 
what it has done for others, 
what it can do for you, what 
our advice is under present condt- 
tions. If you are in New York 
call at our office. At any rate, 
in the meantime, mail this 
coupon for complete data. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Please send me (1) description of your Service 
(2) your 1926 recommendations, showing prices 
at which purchases were recommended and 


current prices (3) your latest bulletins, advis- 
ing what to do now. S-62 
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any other to which I subscribe and I do not think there is much room for improvement.” 


Some Reasons Why You Should 


“I simply wish to say that I enjoy your magazine immensely—it is far more helpful to me than 


E. M. Smith, J. R. Smith Color Company, 195 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
“I consider it an ideal publication for the few minutes available to Business Men who are Busy 


Men, as they will find therein the Important Items and news of current times and happenings.” 


P. E. Johnson, The First National Bank, Stuart, Nebraska. 


“I wish to compliment you on your magazine. It certainly is a magazine for the busy business 
man. I subscribe for about a dozen and a half magazines and trade journals and must say that I 
get more satisfaction out of Forbes than of all the rest put together. I look forward to receiving 


each new issue.” 


B. R. Moore, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, York, Penna. 


A Convenient Way to Subscribe 


Forbes is published twice a month, 24 times a year. The subscription rate is $5 per year. Just 


fill in and mail coupon below: 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


"JUST FILL IN, TEAR OFF AND MAIL~ ~~ >> 5 7 7 


Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. |. Ep oh ete des oe hebalk Mem 

All right. Send FORBES for one year. I enclose $5 ($5.50 in Canada—$6 Foreign) or I will remit on receipt of 
your bill. 
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Favorable Faétors 
that Attraét Industries 


Large local markets. 
Industrial Freedom. 


Power as low as .72 of 1 cent 
per K. W. H. 


Abundant cheap water. 


Natural Gas and Oil Fuel at 
20c and 16 1-8¢ respectively 
per million B. T. U's. 


Climate for 100% labor and 
plant efficiency and low 


plant investment. 
3 trans-continental railroads. 


Bi 
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HarborEx 
100-Fold in 10 Years! 
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portsIncrease 


Exports Increased from $748,000 in 1915 to $111,938,391 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1927. 


Raw MATERIALS and markets of the world are brought to the door 
of the Los Angeles County manufaéturer by 151 steamship lines. 


The rapid growth of Los Angeles harbor as a world port, the many 
natural manufacturing advantages of Los Angeles County, and an immediate 
market of tremendous buying power have created here the West’s largest in- 
dustrial community. 


During 1926 some 300 new industries established here. In the first half 
of 1927 such nationally known concerns as B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Illinois Glass Company, S. Karpen & Bros., 
Truscon Steel Company, with an aggregate plant investment of $12,000,000, 
have located in Los Angeles County. 


For specific information, address the Industrial Department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
VALUE OF ALL CARGO TFONNAGE-OVER-WHARVES 


1917 GMB ¢ 69,553,873 1917 MB 2,312,387 

198 GMB # 98, 953,652 1918 WB 2,236,535 

1919 WB # 86,481,470 1919 WB 2,360,622 

1920 WEEE $15 3,919,010 1920 GB 3,528,280 

(92) GEE ¢ 183,067,509 192) WHE 4,296,254 
(922 WEEE ¢ 284, 399.404 1922 WHEE «¢., 533, 589 
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HE Investment Trust plan of 
stock purchases has sprung so 
rapidly to the fore in American in- 
vestment circles that the general pub- 
lic has not had time to become suit- 
ably educated for proper judgment 
of the good and bad among the hun- 
dreds of such trusts which have 
mushroomed up almost over night. 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, one of 
Columbia University’s foremost lec- 
turers, the author of many books and 
treatises, and a recognized authority 
in the realm of finance, will supply a 
definite need for prospective invest- 
ors by a series of articles to begin in 
the next issue. 


Mr. Rukeyser’s first article will 
deal with the general field of invest- 
ment trusts, pointing out the best 
ways of analyzing the merits of in- 
dividual trusts, and warning invest- 
ors of the kind of organization to 
keep away from. 

The later articles will take up the 
various forms of investment trust in 
greater detail. 


EMARKABLE progress is be- 

ing made from day to day, as 

all the world knows, in aviation. Ed- 

ward Marshall’s articles, about to be- 

gin, emphasize the need of complete 

Federal co-ordination in making it a 
truly American program. 


R. CYRUS FIELD, greatly 
interested in our article and 
pictures of how busy executives keep 
vigorous, despite the strain on their 
physical resources, says that the psy- 
chology of these successful leaders 
must not be overlooked. “Exercise 
alone would not maintain them in 
their stride and dominance.” It is 
the mental attitude, he says, no less 
than healthful sport and recreation 
that gives them mastery. Doctor 
Field agrees with William Muldoon, 
nationally recognized as an authority 
on exercise, that the contented and 
cheery mind is the important element 
in the triumph of the American ex- 
ecutive. 
Diverting new photographs accom- 
pany the second article, which will 
appear in an early issue. 


ARL BYOIR, chairman of 

American Gears, whose record 
of umique success was given in 
ForBes several months ago, has 
prepared for our pages an authori- 
tative study of putting to the test 
the law of averages in advertising 
and selling campaigns. As former 
general manager of the International 
Consolidated Chemical Corporation 





and in his current activities, Mr. 
Byoir has directed the expenditure of 
millions in advertising and demon- 
strated in substantial returns the pro- 
grams he explains. What he has to 
say, therefore, to the readers of 
Forses has practical and immediate 
value. It can be put to work. His 
contribution will appear in an early 
issue. 


OCTOR CLINTON ‘WUN- 
DER, a clergyman of Ro- 
chester, New York, discussing the 
subject of autos at Sunday services, 
says that clergymen who complain 
that motor trippers pass his place of 
worship on Sundays forget that 
most of them have never been church 
goers anyway. He adds that the 
difference the auto has made in their 
lives is “to change Sunday from a 
monotonous, unprofitable experience 
into a day of healthful outdoor recre- 
ation where the whole family finds 
keen enjoyment together. Anything 
that tends to stabilize family life is 
a definite moral improvement.” The 
article will appear in Fores. 


AMES WALLEN will have an 

article in an early issue of 
ForBes on a new banking success in 
New York City. 


HE article on Musa-Shya, the 
Japanese shirt dealer of Hono- 
lulu will soon appear. 


N article dealing with H. N. 
A Rodenbaugh, a railroad leader 
of the South, will appear in an early 
issue. One of the interesting inci- 
dents in his career was the comple- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Johns 
River. When the bridge, resting on 
90-foot concrete piers was ready, 
came the question of putting in the 
immense bascule span without inter- 
ruption to the traffic. The span was 
216 feet long, carrying double tracks, 
and weighed 1,400,000 Ibs. The 
problem was solved by floating the 
old span out and the new span in. 
There was no interruption of traffic. 
Four minutes was the record. 


HE article by Harold M. 

Wright, Jr., on America’s 
foundation in cement will appear in 
an early issue. 


ENRY M. BAKER has writ- 

ten us an article on disaster 

relief which will appear in an early 
issue. He has sent us from the 
front some remarkable photographs, 
including pictures of a boat loaded 
to the gunwales with persons rescued 
from levees, house-tops and other 


high places on its way to a Red Cross 
refugee camp; an emergency hos- 
pital in the devastated Mississippi 
Valley, etc. 

His article, however, is not con- 
fined to the Mississippi flood. 


“JARRY GOLDBERG, §author 
and journalist, whose writings 
have interested readers of Forzzs, 
has other contributions scheduled for 
these pages on timely questions. 
Among them he will deal with the 
solution of traffic congestion in the 
delivery of goods in big cities. It 
deals with scientific methods worked 
out in Philadelphia by the National 
Freight and Delivery Company. 


OCTOR ROBERT STEW- 
ART, dean of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Nevada, 
whose recent article in ForBEs on 
new uses for farm products created 
national attention, has written for us 


‘an article on “National Farm Policy,” 


and also has dealt scientifically but in 
common terms of the profit possible 
even in such an ordinary pursuit as 
hay making when it is conducted ac- 
cording to new methods. 


Doctor Stewart shows that the 
average yield on an Illinois farm de- 
voted to the experiment is 2,500 tons 
for the 600 acre farm, the crop hav- 
ing “a gross value of $65,000 or a 
net return of $42,950 which is slight- 
ly over $70 per acre on the farm in 
Illinois.” 

He adds: “This process so far used 
is practical and indicates the trend 
which farming must take if it is to 
be put on a parity with other lines of 
human effort. Just as the small one- 
man manufacturing plant of two 
hundred years ago was doomed, this 
is simply another illustration of the 
trend of events in modern agricul- 
ture.” 


C OMMENT, by the way, on 


agricultural conditions is con- 


tained in a letter received from 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific, whose recently 


completed trip of more than 10,000 
miles covered a great deal of farm- 
ing country. Mr. Elliott in his letter 
states that he found general crop 
conditions all the way from Chicago 
to Puget Sound as “very good, not 
only as to grains, but also as 10 
grasses, sugar beets and apple crop. 
“This ought to bring,” he adds, “a lot 
of extra money into our western 
country and help cure most of the 
troubles from which we have been 
suffering for a number of years.” 
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A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay 


—but only men with imagination can take it 


A sout one man in ten will 
be appealed to by this page. 
The other nine will be hard 
workers, earnest, ambitious in 
their way, but to them a cou- 
pon is a coupon; a book is a 
book; a course is a course. 
The one man in ten has imagi- 
nation. 

And imagination rules the 
world. 

Let us put it this way. An 
automobile is at your door; you 
are invited to pack your bag 
and step in. You will travel 
by limited train to New York. 
You will go directly to the 
office of the president of one of 
the biggest banks. You will 
spend hours with him, and 
with other bank presidents. 


Each one will take you per- 
sonally thru his institution. He 
will explain clearly the opera- 
tions of his bank; he will an- 
swer any question that comes 
to your mind. In intimate per- 
sonal conversation he will tell you 
what he has learned from his own 
experience. He will give you at 
first hand the things you need to 
know about the financial side of 
business. You will not leave these 
bankers until you have a thoro 
understanding of our great bank- 
ing system. 

When you haye finished with 
them the car will be waiting. It 
will take you to the offices of men 
who direct great selling organiza- 
tions. They will be waiting for 
you; their time will be at your dis- 
posal—all the time you want until 
you know all you can learn about 
marketing, selling and advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have de- 
voted their lives to production will 
be your guides thru these plants 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 
im every great industrial center. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


_— 
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rd Canana, Address the Alexander Hamilton 
"stitute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 





Thru other days the heads of 
accounting departments will guide 
you. On others, men who have 
made their mark in office manage- 
ment; on others, traffic experts, 
and authorities in commercial law 
and credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will 
be your companions. 


The whole journey will occupy 
two years. It will cost you nothing 
in income, for your salary will go 
right along. Every single day you 
will be in contact with men whose 
authority is proved by incomes of 
$50,000, $100,000, or even more. 

Do you think that any 
man with imagination 
could spend two years like 
that without being bigger 
at the end? Is it humanly 
possible for a mind to come 
in contact with the biggest 
minds in business without 
growing more self-reliant, 
more active, more able? 

Is it worth a few pennies 
a day to have such an ex- 
perience? Do you wonder 
that the men who have had 
it—who have made this 





954 Astor Place 


tive responsibility in business 
everywhere? 

This wonderful two years’ trip is 
what the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute offers you. Not merely a 
set of books (tho you do receive a 
business library which will be a 
source of guidance and inspiration 
thruout your business life). Not 
merely a set of lectures (tho the 
lectures parallel what is offered in 
the leading university schools of 
business). Not merely business 
problems which you solve, and 
from which you gain definite prac- 
tical experience and_ self-confi- 
dence. 

All these—books, lectures, prob- 
lems, reports, bulletins—come to 
you, but they are not the real ° 
course. The real Course is the ex- 
perience of the most successful 
business men in the country. For 
two years you live with them. In 
two years you gain what they have 
had to work out for themselves 
thru a lifetime of practical effort. 


Send for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” 
If you are the one man in ten to 
whom this page is directed, there 
is a book which you will be glad to 
own. It is called “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” 

If you have read this far, and if 
you are at least 21 years of age, 
you are one of the men who ought 
to clip the coupon and receive it 
with our compliments. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON eR OS, 


New York City 
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In EncGianp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
In Austraia, 1lc Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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Send me the new revised edition 
of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which I may keep without charge. 
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. . . power to conquer the 
roughest going . . . power 
to maintain high speeds 
hour after hour .. . re- 
sulting from brilliant ad- 
vancements in Buick’s 
famous six-cylinder Valve- 
in-Head engine... vibra- 


tionless beyond belief. 


yi Get-away like an arrow 
froma bow ... an exhila- 
rating rush of power when 
the signal changes . . 
unmatched flexibility in 
trafic . . . and the effort- 
less speed of flying birds 
when you're out on the 
open road. 
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Lifting Motor Car Standards 
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Dashing new Bodies by Formfitting tailored seat a 
Fisher . . . swung smartly cushions, as restful as an 

low ‘without any loss of easy chair . . . hydraulic th 

head-room or road-clear- shock absorbers front and te 

ance and without resort rear, providing pillowed . 

to smaller wheels .. . riding ease over any road : 

fleet, slender radiator . . and interiors resem- ." 

lines....styleand beauty bling exquisite drawing 7 

equalled only by the finest rooms in luxury of fittings ¢ 

custom creations. and appointments. \ 

; 

Power to pass on any hill Colors unrivalled by the i 


rainbow .. . exteriors 
finished in rich new Duco 
combinations . . . har- 
monized interiors — the 
new vogue in closed car 
decoration . . . walls, ceil- 
ings, seat-coverings and 
carpets, all blending into 
one perfect ensemble. 


Heads turn in admiring 
tribute whenever a Buick 
for 1928 flashes by . . . for 
it is richly endowed with 
that rare quality .. . that 
elusive touch of personal- 
ity . . . that indefinable 
characteristic called 
“smartness”. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 






WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK‘WILL BUILD THEM 
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Will Business Lose the 
“Coolidge Prosperity”? 


HE proverbial day of reckon- 
| ing seems close at hand both 

in business and financial mar- 
kets. No one has tried to disprove that 
industry in many lines has been run- 
ning lower than previous normals 
since last Spring, but the optimists 
have said, “Wait until Fall.” 

The usual Fall upturn in business 
and industry is scheduled to get 
under way at just about this time and 
that is why this month is going to be 
a pretty big straw in the wind. 

The security markets, particularly 
that for stocks, is also undergoing a 
test. No one expects rapid advances 
in interest rates, but if there is a sea- 
sonal firming up, its first appreciable 
effect comes in September. 

The stock market’s long advance 
has been built upon a number of 
combined favorable situations, two of 
which have been profitable business 
and cheap money. September should 
indicate whether those omens are still 
favorable. 


geri’. the greatest potential 
blow to speculative enthusiasm 
and business confidence of the year 
is President Coolidge’s cryptically 
worded decision that he does “not 
choose” to 


By R. W. Schabacker 


Now comes the prospect of a 
change in management and possibly 
less favorable conditions for con- 
tinued prosperity. And whether 
there is any definite basis for re- 
trenchment, there is little question 
but that the Coolidge announcement 
has had a psychologically sobering 
effect. Industry is not so confident— 
and loss of that confidence may be 
the surest road to curtailed produc- 
tion, smaller payrolls and diminished 
buying power. ° 


Drastic Depression Unlikely 


UT so far as present indications 
and figures are concerned we 
have not yet dropped below the gen- 
eral condition of business prosperity. 
Business may fall off comparatively, 
but with cheap money, good crops 
and lack of price inflation there is 
certainly no apparent danger of a 
drastic depression. 

Retail department store sales have 
begun their Autumn expansion with 
good gains, and chain store business 
continues to run anywhere from 5 to 
15 per cent. ahead of last year. Mail 
order houses have reduced prices 
moderately and seem in line for big 
volume if the recent advances in cot- 


ton and the grains have any bearing 
on purchasing power of the farmer. 


OMMODITY prices, as a mat- 

ter of fact, are nearly all dis- 
playing the firmest appearance for 
some months. Copper and the small- 
er metals are up fractionally, rubber 
and sugar are firmer, and even the 
weak sister, petroleum, is holding 
her own with resistance that augurs 
well for the future, following final 
agreement on a pro-rating policy for 
Seminole curtailment. 

Railroad earnings have come down 
about 8 per cent. but car loading fig- 
ures have turned upward for the first 
time in several months and the sea- 
sonal trend is higher. 


ANK clearings are still way 

ahead of last year, postal re- 
ceipts are large and employment 
figures show improvement. The 
motor industry is turning out vol- 
ume production of new models 
though prices are lower, profits mar- 
gins reduced and it looks as though 
output might soon again get ahead 
of consumer demand. 

The Steel Corporation has report- 
ed another increase in unfilled orders 
but it is a small one 
and the totals are not 





run in 
1928. 

Business and the 3-2 
stock market have 
flourished wonderful- 3:0 
ly under the present 
administration. In fact 
the major bull market 2°8 
had its beginning im- 
mediately after Cool- } 9.6 
idge’s election in No- 
vember of 1924, on 
the prospects of a 24 
“business administra- 
tion,’ Government 2:2 
€conomy and tax ‘re- 
duction — promises 
which have all been ied 





fulfilled. 


1925 


TREND of BROKERS’ 


LOANS 
(IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





1926 


3-2 far from the lowest 
in a decade. General 
3-0 activity in the indus- 
try has _ increased 
moderately though 
2:8 still far below the 


Spring rates. 

Building construc- 
tion goes forward at 
its astounding pace 
with prospects now 
that 1927 will set a 
new record. 

Business _ failures 
have dropped off 
slightly but are still 
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ahead of last year. 





Saving the space of two city lots— 
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through Bakelite Molded 


OTH sides of the Egry cash reg- 

ister are of Bakelite Molded. 
Cast Iron was considered for these 
parts and ruled out, because making 
it of Bakelite Molded meant improved 
design, light weight, fewer operations 
and less floor space. 


This manufacturer estimates that 5,000 
additional square feet of floor space 
would have been required for making 
these side plates of iron, plus expensive 
machinery and labor for twenty-three 
grinding, drilling and finishing opera- 
tions. 

Another example of space 

Saving accomplished by 

using Bakelite Molded is the 
experience of a maker of 
radio-speakers. The horns 

for these speakers were 


molded of a material that required 
hours to dry. When Bakelite Molded 
was substituted drying became un- 
necessary and the space formerly used 
for this purpose, which was twenty 
times that required for making Bake- 
lite Molded horns, was freed for pro- 
duction work. 


The instances cited are not unusual, 

and it is possible that corresponding 

space economies could be effected in 

some department of your own plant 

through the use of Bakelite Molded. 

We invite you to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of our engineers and re- 
search laboratories in deter- 
mining the advantages of 
Bakelite Molded for your 
work. Write for Booklet 
43, “Bakelite Molded.” 





BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAKELITE 


‘w Be ee eee PAT, OFF. 


A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured a ae Under the capital “B *B™ is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation’s products.” 
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“Make Friends—and They 
Will Make You!” 


E. J. Kulas Attributes Success in Rehabilitating Ailing Industries to the Co-operation 
and Friendship of Workers—“No Program or System of Economy or 
Efficiency Is Worth a Nickel Until It Has Been Sold to 
the Men Who Must Operate It,” Says Mr. Kulas 


and to hold them—is back of 

every great human achieve- 
ment. No man ever rises above the 
ranks except through the co-opera- 
tive efforts of his associates. This 
applies even to exploits calling for 
only one man’s action in 


‘T= ability to make friends— 


By William A. McGarry 


Ever since then Mr. Kulas has 
been tackling one new business after 
another. He is president now of two 
steel companies—Otis of Cleveland 
and Midland Steel Products of Cleve- 
land and. Detroit—and a director in 
one of the largest banks in the Middle 


casings for the United States and 
Italian governments. He had learned 
all he needed to know about shell 
manufacture in his own business and 
in a series of executive positions with 
the General Electric Company, 
which had absorbed the National 
Lamp Works a few years 





the final performance. If 
you will look back of such 
performances you will al- 
ways find records of essen- 
tial planning and prepara- 
tion that could not have 
been carried out alone. 

“There are no excep- 
tions to this rule, and the 
bigger a business grows 
the more important it be- 
comes. A one-man enter- 
prise may be operated 
with a limited number of 
friends, since the owner 
may keep his eye on most 
of the essential operations. 
In a really big business, 
however, no one man can 
actually see more than a 
fractional percentage of 
the work during its per- 
formance. The capacity 
of an executive is there- 
fore multiplied to its max- 
imum only when the men 
doing the work are his 
friends.” 

E. J. Kulas got the first 
inkling of. this funda- 
mental economic principle 
twenty-six years ago, At 








after Mr. Kulas got his 
first job. 

With the single excep- 
tion of the Otis Company, 
there has heen no appar- 
ent relation between any 
two positions this man has 
ever held. In the Midland 
Steel Company he had ob- 
tained experience .in the 
manufacture of steel prod- 
ucts, and the Otis Com- 
pany makes steel. Their 
manufacturing operations, 
however, are entirely dif- 
ferent. This difference 
is even more marked in 
the jump from utility 
financing and investigation 
to shell manufacturing, 
and from ammunition to 
ice cream, yet, according 
to Mr. Kulas, the first 
problem in all of these 
lines is exactly the same. 

That probiem, he in- 
sists, is one of making 
friends, and he proves it 
by specific instances. The 
story of how he held his 
first job is one example. 
The. saving of Otis Steel 








nineteen, knowing little or 
nothing about clerical rou- 
tine, he had obtained a job 
with the late F. S. Terry 
as the first and at that 
time the only office em- 
ployee of the newly-found- 
ed National Lamp Works. 
After he had helped tne 
porter unpack Mr. Terry’s | 
desk he was told to buy a set of books 
and to open a ledger. Since there was 
no other way to learn how this oj-«1- 
ation was performed, Kulas found a 
friend to sit up nights and teach him 
the rudiments of bookkeeping—aiid 
he held the job. 


E. J. Kulas 


President of the Otis Steel Company and the Midland 
Steel Products Company, both instances of Mr. Kulas’ 
ability to transform a deficit into a profit. 
workmen,” says Mr. Kulas, “are the most intelligent in 
the world. It is a simple matter for any employer who 
will take the trouble to meet them as man to man to 
explain how the interest of each wage earner depends on 


the prosperity of the entire business.” 


West. Before he went into steel he 
merged two large ice cream com- 
panies and was engaged in the bolt 
and nut business, motor car industry 
and metal stamping business, and his 
training for the foregoing was the 
manufacture of high explosive shell 


“American 


was a much bigger pro- 
ject, but in the opinion of 
Mr. Kulas it required only 
an amplification of the 
same principle. In other 
words, he made friends 
of the men who were ac- 
tually making the steel, 
and they did the rest. 

The background is a 
more or less typical case of a once 
solid and substantial business that had 
gone from bad to worse, for no «p- 
parent external reason. In 1924 mat- 
ters reached a climax. Dividends on 
the preferred stock had not been -paid 
for five and a half years, and the 
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arrearage amounted to $33 a share. 
The price of the stock consequently 
had fallen to $44. During all this 
period the company had been show- 
ing small deficits, but in 1924 its 
losses totalled more than a million 
dollars. At the end of the year, when 
the bank debts had reached a million 
and a half, a group of the large 
stockholders and bankers stepped in. 
Mr. Kulas had made an enviable 
record with Midland Steel Products, 
and before that with other corpora- 
tions, proving his ability at the 
restoration of failing industries. He 
was asked to name his own price to 
see what he could do with the Otis 
Company. 

“To make an exorbitant charge 
without giving a service is like taking 
money under false pretense,” said 
Mr. Kulas, in effect. “I do not know 


knew exactly where it was out of date 
in many of its operations, and why. 
A week earlier he had told Kulas that 
nothing was wrong with the com- 
pany’s methods. 

Under questioning the man ad- 
mitted that he had changed his mind 
about telling all he knew only after 
a group of workmen had agreed that 
Mr. Kulas would play fair with them. 
The Otis Company is one of the 
oldest in the industry, having been 
founded by C. A. Otis, Sr., of Cleve- 
land, in 1873. It had become so 
steeped in tradition that it had been 
unable to readjust itself to the 
changing conditions after the war. 
In 1919 the company had acquired 
the Cleveland Furnace Company to 
round out its operations, but this had 
only added to its burdens. As mat- 
ters went from bad to worse and it 


- 
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tons, while ‘tonnage production per 
man increased 55 per cent. for the en. 
tire plant over the 1924 record, 
Wage costs per ton were reduced as 
much as 60 per cent. in some opera- 
tions. 

“The point about this record,” 
says Mr. Kulas, “is that it was 
achieved by the very men who had 
been operating the plant for years, 
Previously there had been no team 
play. The rivalry, in a word, ran in 
the wrong direction. A foreman who 
knew that another man’s department 
was inefficient kept quiet about it be- 
cause he was aware that many of his 
own men were soldiering on the job. 
Many of the foremen spent more 
time ‘getting something’ on others 
than they did in the direction of their 
own departments. Suspicion and dis- 
trust were everywhere. The chief 
activity of nearly every man 
was the pulling of wires in 








anything about steel. I do 
not know what is wiong 
with the Otis Company. 





Whatever it is may be some- 
thing beyond my capacity tc 
correct. Iwill risk my time 
until I learn whether I can 
do anything, and if I can we 
shall have plenty of time 
thereafter to calculate its 
value.” 

With that understanding 
Kulas turned up at the Otis 
plant one morning armed 
with full authority to hire 
and fire and to make any 
changes that in his judgment 
wouid help to put the coin- 
pany on its feet. His first 
act was to select a trusted 
associate as his assistant. His 
next.,was to start for the 
mills, 

For three months there- 
after nine-tenths of the new 
boss's. time was spent wich 
his assistants among the men 
in the mill, During that 
period Kylas talked with hun- 
dreds of men ranging from 
common laborers to skilled 
technicians. He taiked, when 





An Asset That Cannot Be 


~— 


Destroyed 


AM far more proud of the 
fact that I know many of the 
workers in Otis Steel by their first 
names and they know me as ‘E. 
J.’ and that I can get them to talk 
to me freely and without restraint, 
than I am of the production and 
financial records we have made,” 
says Mr. Kulas. “The records, as 
a matter of fact, were possible 
only because of this personal 
friendship. We can show all sorts 
of figures to prove growth of as- 
sets, but all of them fall far short 
of the value of this intangible but 
irresistible force of organization. 
If all our plants were destroyed 
to-morrow, -we should still be a 
going concern.” 


order to hold his job. 

“Nothing short of a whole- 
sale housecleaning could have 
corrected this situation un- 
less the complete and whole- 
hearted co-operation of the 
men could be obtained. Any 
manufacturer who has found 
it necessary to set up a new 
organization knows the ex- 
pense entailed by this process, 
and the long delays involved 
before the new machine can 
be made to function with any 
degree of economy. There- 
fore that idea was discarded 
at the outset, and I was pre- 
pared to spend six months 
or a year, if necessary, to win 
the confidence of the men in 
the organization. _ 

“How was it done? Mere- 
ly by talking to them and 
looking after their interests. 
I didn’t know anything about 
steel making, but I had 
enough knowledge of manu- 
facturing methods to see 
where many improvements 














could be made. When I 





necessary, about anything in 
which he could arouse a trace 
of interest in the other man, but the 
main burden of his conversation coii- 
cerned the job—his job and the other 
man’s. And the question he invari- 
ably asked was “what's wrong with 
this company?” 

Answers without number were 
given, of course, but the real one was 
not forthcoming until Kulas had been 
hammering away for three months. 
He had discovered it for himself long 
before that time, but he stuck to his 
questioning. Then: one night as he 
worked late in his office going over 
reports and catching up with details, 
a foreman walked in and began to 
talk. The man was an experienced 
steel maker who had kept himself in 
touch with new developments in the 
art. He had been with the Otis 
Company for some years, and he 


became evident that eventually the 
Qwners must seek new management, 
a spirit of hostility to change had 
developed. 

The foreman said very little about 
this, but he did go into details of 
operations. As a consequence Mr. 
Kulas was able to put into effect a 
whole series of plant economies. It 
would require a book to list all of 
them, but a short summary of the 
results will suffice. During 1924 the 
open hearth furnaces had been pro- 
ducing 20,000 tons of steel a month. 
In 1925 the increase in efficiency 
brought this up to 28,000 tons, a gain 
of forty per cent.. Hot strip mill 
production increased from 6;000 tons 
in 1924 to 10,000 tons in 1925, a gain 
of 66 per cent. Cold strip outupt 


went up from 1,400 tons to 3,200 


talked to a man I told him 
* the purpose of the new man- 
agement was to make conditions suit- 
able for good work. The men were 
invited to come to my office at any 
hour with any legitimate demand for 
better tools or better working condi- 
tions, or with any suggestion for in- 
creasing efficiency. 

“American workmen are the most 
intelligent in the world. It is a sim- 
ple matter for any employer who will 
take the trouble to meet them as man 
to man to explain how the interest 
of each wage earner depends on the 
prosperity of the entire business. 
These men in the mills soon were 
convinced that the only way they 
could hope to profit was by making 
good steel as economically as possible 
—by giving the management a chance 
to compete with other mills. After 
that the rest was easy. The urge for 
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better work, in other words, came 
from the workers themselves. Every 
man takes a pride in his work, and 
once they were started talking about 
their jobs this came to the surface. 
The financial results of this change 
in the company’s affairs were even 
more startling than the physical in- 
creases set forth above. In 1925 
prices of steel dropped off approxi- 
mately ten per cent. below the 1924 
levels, but in spite of this the com- 
pany earned in the first year of the 
Kulas regime a net profit, after de- 
ducting depreciation, bond charges 
and federal income tax, of $1,404,- 
387. And that was only the be- 
ginning. By a continuance of oper- 
ating economies and efficiencies the 
net income after meeting the same 
charges in 1926 was $1,907,314. 
For the month of June of the present 
year the company showed a net be- 
fore depreciation and federal taxes 
of $272,184 as compared to $167,759 
in June of 1926, a gain of 62 per 
cent. Earnings for the second quar- 
ter of the year gained 30 per cent. 
over the 1926 second quarter. This 
was accomplished in spite of the fact 
that total billings for the period in- 
creased only 8 per cent. over the cor- 
responding months of 1926. It is 
this improvement in earnings which 
made it possible for Otis Steel to pay 
off its back dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock and to put the stock on 
a regular dividend basis. 


Workers Suggest Improvements 


“No program or system of econ- 
omy or efficiency is worth a nickel 
until it has been sold to the men who 
must operate it,” says Mr. Kulas in 
explaining this steadily growing in- 
come earned in the face of falling 
prices. “In the case of Otis Steel 
many changes were made to increase 
production, but generally speaking 
nothing was done until the men had 
approved or completely understood 




















Interior view of the cold rolled strip mill of the Otis Steel Company 


it. Since their co-operation has been 
obtained we have had a constant 
stream of suggestions for improve- 








Says Mr. Kulas. 


<¢<¥ AM a firm believer in 

[ profit sharing, but I 
would like to make it clear 
that the value of profit shar- 
ing is limited to encourage- 
ment. In other words, you 
cannot gain the friendship 
and confidence of employees 
merely by promising them 
more money, or merely by 
giving it to them.” 








ments from the workers themselves. 
“In my opinion the men who are 
actually doing the work constitute the 




















One of the Otis Steel Company’s huge blast furnaces 





greatest source of supply for im- 
provements in operating methods. In 
the Midland Steel Products Company 
we have worked out a profit sharing 
plan to encourage this, and a similar 
plan is now in process of development 
for employees of Otis Steel. I am 
a firm believer in profit sharing, but 
I would like to make it clear that the 
value of profit sharing is limited to 
encouragement. In other words, you 
cannot gain the friendship and confi- 
dence of employees merely by promis- 
ing them more money, or merely by 
giving it to them. 


Wages Should Be Adequate 


“Adequate wages are essential. 
Employees will not pay much at- 
tention to what an employer says un- 
til he is paying such wages, and their 
minds are free of the economic wor- 
ries that go with underpay. But after 
the American standard has been met 
in this respect, there is in my opinion 
a still more important task to be per- 
formed. And that is the job of ‘es- 
tablishing human relations between 
the management of the business and 
the men who are doing the work. 
The friendship I speak of as essential 
to success is built on these relations 
and is something that cannot be 
bought or won by threats. 


“I am far more proud of the fact 
that I know many of the workers in 
Otis Steel by their first names and 
they know me as ‘E. J.’ and that I 
can get them to talk to me freely and 
without restraint than I am of the 
production and financial records we 
have made. The records, as a matter 
of fact, were possible only because 
of this personal friendship. We can 
show all sorts of figures to prove 
growth of assets, but all of them fall 
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far short of the value of this in- 
tangible but irresistible force of or- 
ganization. If all our plants were 
destroyed to-morrow, we should still 
be a going concern.” 

It may be of interest here to note 
how Mr. Kulas came by his under- 
standing of the man who works by 
personal experience. He was born 
and raised in Cleveland, attending 
the public schools and starting a high 
school course. While still very much 
of a boy he worked during his spare 


Little Bits 


RANK O. LOWDEN, ex-Gov- 
F ernor of Illinois, and a strong 
entry in the Republican presidential 
race, recently entertained more than 
500 bankers at his great estate in [l- 
linois. 





Mr. Lowden, 
while not disposed 
to discuss the 
phraseology of the 
President in the 
latter’s announce- 
ment regarding 
the next election, 
amused his 
friends with an 
interesting story of former indirec- 
tion in speech, once popular in busi- 
-ness life. 

The occasion, it was related, was 
the second election of Grover Cleve- 
land. An enthusiastic supporter in 
San Francisco, according to the story, 
wired the President-elect : 

“Your country hails you, seer and 
prophet.” 

To which President Cleveland, who 
had a grim sense of humor, is cred- 
ited with having replied: 

“Your application for the post- 


mastership of San Francisco placed 
on file.” 

















LLIAM C. DURANT is 
again back on the job, at his 
own factory, in Elizabeth, N. J. 

At a recent sales discussion in his 
Oakland, California, plant one of his 
sales managers told a story of one 
of his young 
salesmen on his 
first selling cam- 
Naign. Having al- 
most unlimited 
territory for new 
business, the 
salesman started 
out in high hopes, 
but after several 

















weeks of diligent effort he had been 
unsuccessful in taking a single or- 
der, due chiefly, he thought, to the 
fact that two salesmen from competi- 





time at anything to which he might 
turn his hand—running errands, 
mowing lawns and part time jobs of 
the sort. After leaving high school 
he entered the employ of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad and worked 
at various jobs until he obtained his 
post with the National Lamp Works. 

While school was his chief occupa- 
tion young Kulas was so restive that 
he finally cut short his student career. 
But after he had discovered by his 
National Lamp Works experience 


ive concerns preceded him by a sin- 
gle day along his route of call. 

Finally, utterly disheartened, he 
wired his home office that his trip 
was doomed to complete failure, lay- 
ing great stress on the fact that the 
two salesmen were already covering 
every inch of his territory one day 
ahead of him. 

“And your answer to that was?” 
asked Mr. Durant. 

“Probably just what you would 
have said yourself, Mr. Durant,” re- 
plied the sales manager. “I told him 
not to worry about the two sales- 
men that were ahead of him, but to 
grit his teeth and laugh about the 
hundreds of salesmen that were be- 
hind him.” 


OSEPH P. DAY recognized as 

one of the foremost realty au- 
thorities in the United States is an in- 
veterate traveler and is almost con- 
stantly going somewhere or just com- 
ing back. 

Returning 
from a recent Eu- 
ropean jaunt, on 
the Mauretania, 
Mr. Day, who is 
a very good sailor, 
was making the 
best of an ex- 
ceedingly rough 
voyage in a for- 
ward smoking salon, alone, when 
the ship’s purser happened to see him. 

Having made numerous trips on 
the same liner together the purser 
pleasantly greeted Mr. Day, glad that 
he was among the few up and about. 

“Mighty rough crossing, Mr. 
Day,” he said. 

Mr. Day fully agreed. 

“Seeing you here just now, con- 
tinued the purser, gives me rather 
an odd notion.” 

“How odd, my boy?” queried the 
realtor. 

“Well, I was just thinking : here we 
are right in the midst of the season’s 
worst storm still three days off shore 
and a full sailing list below. What a 
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that bookkeeping offered the short 
cut to the knowledge of business he 
wanted, he promptly went back to his 
books and mastered accounting in all 
its branches. A few years later Gen- 
eral Electric took over the lamp 
works, and before long it was discov- 
ered that in addition to his knowledge 
of accounting Kulas had the capacity 
for making friends and a keenly de- 
veloped sense of observation. 
For some years thereafter he was 
(Continued on page 41) 





splendid time for you to sell every 
passenger on board a big piece of 
LAND!” 


ARVEY S. FIRESTONE, 

famous manufacturer of rub- 
ber tires, is one of the chosen friends 
of Thomas A. Edison. They have 
been frequently photographed to- 
gether, have shared the same camp- 
| fire, and have re- 
cently been asso- 





ciated in rubber 
growing experi- 
ments. 


Edison celebra- 
tions are naturally 
in order now. The 
Fiftieth Anniver- 














sary of the phon- 
ograph follows the comparatively re- 
cent Fiftieth Anniversary of the first 
electric light service in New York. 
Edison, as is generally known, is 
very deaf, but this does not prevent 
his vast interest in the whole vibrant 
life around him. 

Although it is difficult for him to 
listen to stories, he finds facility at 
times when he meets some rare old 
friends in regaling them with quaint 
flashes of humor and philosophy. 

Someone in the group had man- 
aged to repeat the obvious observa- 
tion of how greatly the world is in- 
debted to Edison for its modern light. 
The sentiment that the Dark Ages 
were not really dissipated until Edi- 
son arrived was the agreement of the 
group. 

Then Edison turned to his great 
friend Firestone and said: “We 
really had light before the days of the 
electric bulb. Don’t you remember 
the lanterns we had in the Middle 
West? They had window glass for 
panes and the illumination was a com- 
mon candle.” 

“The only trouble with those lan- 
terns,” added Edison smilingly, “was 
that if you put one of them down 
at night on the ground, you had to 
go back into the house and get a 
lamp to find it.” 
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Why America Prospers: 
Extravagance Costs Cut! 


How the Automobile Beguiled a Nation to Forsake the Straight and Narrow Path of 
Thrift, and How the People, Squandering, Their Substance in Riotous 
Power, Woke Up to Find Themselves Richer 


HEY are thrifty people in 
Northern New York. That 
is, they used to be. Up in Jef- 
ferson and St. Lawrence Counties, 
when I was a small boy, you could 
come pretty near telling how rich a 
man was by how old he was. 

If a man lived to be eighty with- 
out missing a day’s work he might 
attain a rating of fifty to seventy-five 
thousand dollars. I knew one man 
at ninety-six who was worth one hun- 
dred thousand. 

But ten thousand was rich. If a 
man did not have ten thousand in 
his old age there was reason to be- 
lieve that he had smoked cigars in 
his youth, or that his wife had gadded 
around when she ought to be home 
working. 

Times have changed. The last 
time I was in that section most of the 
thrifty old folks had passed away. I 
found one rugged farmer of seventy- 
nine, however, who was reminiscent. 

“The automobile,” he informed 
me, “has been the ruination of this 
country.” 


Superficially, the country did not 


By Charles W. Wood 


look ruined. It looked much more 
prosperous to me than in the old 
days. The old houses were newly 
painted. The yards were kempt. 
The roads were—well, there was no 
comparison. I remembered some of 
the trips of my boyhood; when the 
buggy got in a mudhole up to the 
axles we sometimes had to wait 
hours, it seemed, until the next team 
came along and helped our old mare 
drag it out. 


A New Country 


“The automobile,” said my old 
friend, “has been the ruination of 
this country.” 


Yes, the country this man had 
spent his life in was dead and gone. 
The automobile had created a new 
country in its place—but he had not 
noticed that. The rules of life, as he 
had understood them, were now gen- 
erally ignored. People did not save 
their money. That is, they did not go 
without things as he had been taught 
to do. He had to admit that they had 
more money now. They were having 
their cake, somehow, and eating it, 
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too, and he couldn’t figure it out. 
It didn’t seem right. 

His son, who was a farmer, was 
also proprietor of a country store. 
A country store, I reasoned, could 
not be much of a business these 
days. But I found Hiram busy. He 
had five children. The youngest, a 
daughter of eighteen, in skirts which 
reminded one of New York, stood at 
the gas pump where a big motor 
truck had just drawn up; the other 
girl was at the soda fountain; one of 
the boys was working in the garage 
across the road; another, I learned, 
was at the station with his taxi, and a 
third, who was married, was taking 
care of the farm. Hiram himself 
was cutting cheese and otherwise 
filling a considerable order for a 
party of auto tourists. 

“How far is it to Syracuse?” one 
of the party asked. 

“Ninety-three miles,” said Hiram. 
“There’s one detour, though, and 
you want to reckon on three hours.” 
I recalled the time when traveling 
twenty miles over these roads was a 
hard day’s work. 

When the party had gone Hiram 
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“I ought to be broke but I ain’t—quite” 
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and I had a little chat. What inter- 
ested me most was his story of how 
he bought his first Ford. 

“It was ten years ago,” he said, 
“when I got the fever. I knew I 
couldn’t afford it; but Jim Seeley 
had got one on the instalment plan 
and my wife she couldn’t wait. She 
kept naggin’ me until I got it. I told 
her not to nag me, but I was hopin’ 
she’d keep it up till she had her way. 

“Somethin’ funny about it, too, for 
the place wasn’t quite paid for yet, 
and I couldn’t help thinkin’ what a 
fool I was to buy a car before I’d 
paid for the place. 

“And the more I think about it,” 
he added, “the funnier it gets. Here 
we are to-day with four cars in the 
family, to say nothin’ of a tractor 
and two trucks, and I ought to be 
broke, but I ain’t—quite.” 


Where Money Comes From 


When a Northern New Yorker 
tells you that he ain’t quite broke you 
can bank on it that he is doing pretty 
well. But Hiram was happy in other 
ways than in finances. He had a 
right to be. His five grown children 
were all living at home, on the farm, 
and none of them as yet saw any rea- 
son for leaving. 

There wasn’t a living on the farm, 
surely, for any such crew. There 
were only eighty acres, but with the 
tractor and the motor trucks it wasn’t 
much work. Then the trucks were 
rented a good part of the time, one of 
the boys or Hiram himself, whoever 
happened to be at liberty, driving. 
The store, the garage, the filling- 
station, the soda fountain, the taxi 
and the trucks — they were the 
money-makers, while the farm had 
come to be looked upon rather as a 
luxury. It was the family pet. It was 
something to love and something to 
make life more livable, not something 
to tie one to a certain lot for life. 

Thirty years ago the growing boys 
must have left the farm and gone out 
into the world to make a living. As it 
was, due to the luxury which Hiram 
thought he could not afford, they 
were all making a handsome living 
and remaining at home, too. 


Endowed With New Power 


I don’t know how typical that 
story is. I do not know, and there 
are no statistics to tell, how much the 
automobile is doing to restore the in- 
stitution of the home. But it is typi- 
cal, I know, of many thousands of 
cases. There are upwards of twenty 
million automobiles doing service in 
America, and many millions of these 
were bought by people who “could 
not afford” them. But in buying 
them, they endowed themselves with 
power; and they are consciously or 
unconsciously using a good part of 
that power to create new wealth for 
themselves and for the community. 


No one knows how much. In 
Hiram’s case it was the first Ford 
which enabled him to take over the 
country store eight miles away. When 
he got the second car his business 
unaccountably grew. Grandpa, to be: 
sure, was worried at the thought of 
growing boys running all over the 
State like millionaires when they 
ought to be home working on the 
farm. But in running all over the 


And they made the automobile in- 
dustry possible. Whatever advan- 
tages America is deriving from the 
automobile industry is due, in the 
main, to the Hirams—to the people 
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Grandfather Economics 


“The automobile has been the ruination 
of this country” 


who bought cars which they “couldn’t 
afford” to buy. 

I have a friend in New York in an 
advertising office who recently treated 
himself to a very high-priced high- 
power car. He is a young chap, doing 
fairly well, but I knew and he knew 
that it was rather absurd for him to 
put on such style. An inexpensive 
car would have served his needs 
amply, but this boy likes to show off. 
It is lucky for the American eco- 
nomic system that he does. 

I called to see him the other day 
and found that he was in Staten Isl- 
and, doing yeoman service for that 
economic system. It seems that a 
deal had been on for some time be- 
tween a big Detroit industry and one 
of the New York concerns in whose 
account my friend was interested. A 
conference of the chief engineers of 


both companies had been called for. 


that day in New York, when an ac- 
cident in Staten Island made it nec- 
essary to call it off. 

It was an emergency. The New 
York engineers had to get to the 
island plant immediately, and the De- 
troit engineers could not remain in 
town. 

“If you fellows all want to. pile in 
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my car,” said the boy who liked to 
show off, “I'll be glad to run over to 
the island with you. There’s plenty 
of room for the five of you.” 

They all climbed in and they haq 
several. hours to consult. The dea] 
was put through and the Detroit men 
returned home without having to 
hold up the other important business 
which had been scheduled. 

“It cost me a couple of gallons of 
gas,” my friend explained later, “but 
I figure that it saved something like 
eleven hundred dollars all told, reck- 
oning the salary time of those engi- 
neers and the cost of another trip to 
New York. All I got out of it, to be 
sure, was the fun of showing off my 
car.” 

But was that all? 


Makes Business Good 


Unfortunately, we haven’t any 
system yet by which to measure such 
results. But the deal these men were 
engaged in may save millions of dol- 
lars for American consumers; and it 
is what each of us contributes to the 
aggregate wealth which makes busi- 
ness good. 

The railroad, it may be argued, 
lost some extra fares, and the New 
York hotels lost the patronage of 
three Detroit engineers. But that is 
grandfather economics. That is the 
economics of getting what we can 
for as little service as possible. It 
means a lot of work, a lot of hard 
work, for everybody ; but it is not the 
sort of work which contributes most 
to the aggregate of wealth and its 
only result socially is to make busi- 
ness bad. 

But this is not news to the motor 
car industry. The automobile busi- 
ness in America is operating on the 
discovered fact that the passenger 
car, once considered an expense, is 
spilling power all over the country in 
such prodigal fashion that the car- 
owner can hardly help profiting by it. 


Depending Upon Hirams 


There is no thought anywhere of 
a saturation point. For the automo- 
bile trade has its eye on Hiram, and 
when the time comes that “every 
family has a car” it expects most of 
them to react as Hiram did, and buy 
some better ones. 

It is easier, salesmen tell me, to 
sell a car to a man who has one than 
to one who hasn’t. In the first place, 
by virtue of having used the car he 
is much more likely to have the 
money to buy another than is the 
man who has thriftily gone without. 

But Grandfather can’t see it. It 
doesn’t seem reasonable. Car mileage 
costs much more than railroad mile- 
age, and people wouldn’t think of 
gadding all over the country on the 
railroads the way they do in their 
cars. Where they get the money ‘to 
do it is a mystery to him. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Packing cases are given 

the third degree in this 

huge drum which revolves 
at a terrific speed 
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Government inspectors at Chi- 

cago meat packing plants see to 

it that the nation’s meat supply is 
free from impurities 


Looking for motor 
defects. All engines 
made in our auto- 
mobile factories are 


thoroughly tested Woman inspecting fabricoid, a sub- 


stitute for leather, at the du Pont 
factory. 


These women, who seem 
to be sleeping, are, in 
fact, carefully examin- 
ing the cloth as_ it 
passes before their eyes 











Final inspection of shoes at the 
_ Endicott-Johnson plant, one of the 
Inspecting a fine tug at « large t mill largest shoe factories in the world 
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MERLIN HALL AYLESWORTH 
President, National Broadcasting 
Company 


HE important fact I have 
learned about radio is the real 
importance of broadcasting, the 
great place it is occupying in the 
daily lives of the people of the United 
States. I think this is the story which 
busy business men miss. They find 
it difficult to comprehend that the 
everyday run of programs now being 
broadcast is proving of extraordi- 
nary and continuing interest to mil- 
lions of people. 

The reason for this lack of belief 
is simple. Radio must share the com- 
paratively few leisure hours of busy 
executives with the theatre, the opera, 
concerts, social functions, and a hun- 
dred other affairs. It must take at 
least second place, rising to first posi- 
tion in attention only when some par- 
ticularly outstanding feature is to be 
heard. 


Radio Part of Daily Life 

But this condition applies only to 
a relatively small number of men who 
occupy themselves in a few key cities 
of the country. And even in the lives 
of these few, broadcasting is contiu- 
ually playing a greater part, due to 
such broadcasts as portions of operas 
performed by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, transmitted direct 
from the stage of the Chicago Audi- 
torium through a nationwide chain of 
stations; addresses by President 
Coolidge, Secretary Hoover and other 
prominent officials; concerts by such 
outstanding musical organizations 
as the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, and appearances by fore- 
most instrumental and vocal stars. 

Yet it is not alone to these excep- 
tional features that the millions who 
nightly tune in our network programs 
are attracted. Rather, radio has be- 
come a habit with them. They fol- 
low what is on the air as eagerly and 
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What Broadcasting 
Means to Business 


Radio, New Communication to Millions, 
Has Become Important Factor in Affairs 


By Merlin Hall Aylesworth 


closely as a broker watches move- 
ments of a stock in which he is par- 
ticularly interested. 

Radio to-day plays fully as great a 
part in the general scheme of enter- 
tainment in this country as any other 
activity. To many millions of people 
broadcasting provides the only unfail- 
ing and constantly changing source 
of entertainment. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is now supplying program fea- 
tures on regular schedule to three 
separate networks of radio stations 
in every portion of the United States, 
which broadcast these programs sim- 
ultaneously. These three systems of 
broadcasters effectively cover the en- 
tire country, and more and more fea- 
tures are being supplied to them from 
our studios in New York and San 
Francisco. This Fall additional 
studios in Chicago will make our 
broadcasting service even more com- 
prehensive. In addition, the com- 
pany owns and operates station 
WEAF of New York and manages 
WJZ of New York and WRC of 


Washington, three of the most im- 
portant broadcasters. 

Our business is broadcasting ; but 
in carrying radio programs to the peo- 
ple of the United States, we are 
working primarily in human emo- 
tions and reactions. I can imagine 
no commercial concern closer to the 
intimate lives of a great portion of 
the country’s inhabitants, all of them, 
rich and poor, white, black, yellow 
and red, men, women and children of 
all ages, laborers and employers, pro- 
ducers and consumers, realists and 
idealists. For whatever may be these 
people’s individual occupations or be- 
liefs, they tune in and listen to broad- 
casting. In radio, they find a com- 
mon meeting ground. Before the 
loud speaker they are united in the 
vast radio audience. 

Since last November, when I be- 
came president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, I have re- 
discovered the real, intense humanity 
of people. All sorts of radio listeners 
open their hearts in letters addressed 
to the stations of our networks, 

















View of WEAF’s luxurious reception room 
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probably because these letters are of 
necessity spontaneous expressions of 
opinion. If a listener were not fired 
to express himself, we would never 
hear from him. Being fired, he 
speaks from his innermost soul, often 
in an extraordinary marmner. He re- 
alizes that his remarks will be treated 
as confidential and he gives us not a 
speech prepared for publication, but 
a true expression of deep-seated con- 
victions. 

These letters probably constitute 


the most cosmopolitan array of mail 
received by any business concern in 


the world. People write us their 
thanks that So-and-So’s orchestra 
played “On The Road To Mandalay” 
on a particular evening, because the 
son of the household was just then 
leaving for a three-year term of em- 
ployment in the Far East. Others 
ask us to have the musicians whose 
offerings are heard during a certain 
sponsored broadcasting period kindly 
play “The Wedding March” at 10:15 
sharp during their next appearance, 
since Sister Susie will be coming 
down the aisle at that precise moment. 


The date of the wanted music is 
usually about two or three days off 
by the time we receive the letter, and 
the inclusion of the requested selec- 
tion is an impossibility for two main 
reasons, first, because all programs 
heard through our networks are made 
up from three to six weeks in ad- 
vance of their broadcasting; second, 
because while three or four Sister 
Susies might be getting married with- 
in range of our stations at a certain 
moment, ten or twelve million other 
listeners might find “The Wedding 
March” unentertaining and out of 
place at that time. Nevertheless, we 
reply politely, stating why we cannot 











comply with the request. 
Thousands of the letters we 


The photo at the top shows the positions of the 
fifteen microphones used for the “pick up” of 
the garden scene from the opera “Faust” re- 
cently broadcast over the entire country from 
Chicago. Below are shown two scenes in 
station WEAF. In the circle are M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president, and Walter Damrosch, musical 


receive are truly pitiful. Shut- 
ins who have not seen any- 
thing beyond the walls of their own 
rooms for ten years or more bless us 








Big Business Aids 
Broadcasting 


“Big business has, perhaps, 
done more for the furtherance 
of better broadcasting in the 
United States than all other 
causes put together,” says 
President Aylesworth of the 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. “Through the medium 
of the sponsored program 
artistic talent of the highest 
realm has been brought beicze 
the microphone. As to the re- 
sults derived from this fourth 
dimension of advertising, 
name or goodwill publicity, I 
have only to refer to the 
various clients who utilize 
the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Company, most 
of them national manufac- 
turers.” 




















counsel, of the National Broadcasting Company 


for the contacts with the outside 
world which we bring them over the 
air. In the middle of intense suffer- 
ing, people take time to scribble or 
dictate a shgrt note of thanks for 
some particular musical selection to 
which they have been able to listen. 
They tefl us of their hopes, their am- 
bitions, their successes, their sadness, 
their cares. 

A great deal of oral and written 
publicity has gone the rounds con- 
cerning the immense size of the radio 
audience of the United States. To 
me, the surprising fact about. this 
audience is not that it constitutes the 
greatest body of listeners ever as- 
sembled in the wold, for that fact is 
true only on the face of the matter. 
The whole truth is that the audience 
is unique in that it consists of so 
many hundred thousand groups or 
units of from one to six people each. 
which can be reached at the same in- 
stant with the same program. 

This knowledge throws radio pro- 
grams into the class of intimate en- 
tertainment. None of the laws of 
mass psychology which prevail in 
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theatres, opera houses, concert halls 
or other places of assemblage func- 
tion in homes, whether those homes 
are one small, poorly lighted room 
or thirty-room mansions. The radio 
- audience is truly cosmopolitan, but 
it is at the same time strictly intimate. 

It is extremely difficult to work on 
listeners’ emotions over the air, for 
none of the carefully planned meth- 
ods for producing laughter and tears 
in theatrical audiences produce the 
same results when practised on small 
groups of people. We have been 
carrying on a considerable amount of 
experimentation for some time to 
gauge the exact reactions of certain 
classes of people to particular meth- 
ods of program presentation, and we 
have discovered that while the tech- 
nique ot other entertainment me- 
diums cannot be applied to broad- 
casting, radio has a definite technique 
of its own. We are learning more 
about that technique every day. 

foremost Musicians Employed 

The cosmopolitanism of our audi- 
ence possesses a number of advan- 
tages. Chief among them is the fact 
that artists who are broadcasting are 
not held down in their choice of selec- 
tions. Instead of being compelled to 
sing the most popular operas and the 
comparatively few musical selections 
which appeal to concert audiences, 
vocalists have the entire field of 
musical composition from which to 
select their offerings. Instrumental- 
ists who are appearing regularly over 
the air claim that they are being 
allowed to present compositions they 
would never attempt before a typical 
concert audience and that these selec- 
tions are finding favor with broad- 
cast listeners. 

Only the finest talent, vocal, instru- 
mental and verbal, can hope to re- 
produce pleasantly over the air. All 
artificiality is necessarily taboo, for 
the microphone serves only to ac- 
centuate it. True tones and pleasant 
ones are the only factors which will 
enable any broadcast performer to 
make the grade. 

This catholicism of tastes which 
is evident in the radio audience is 
proving beneficial not only to artists 
who are appearing over the air, but 
to the whole development of music 
in the United States. Its results con- 
stitute one of the contributions broad- 
casting is making toward the spread 
of musical appreciation among all 
sorts of people. 

Planning University of the Air 

Leading musical authorities are to- 
day looking to radio as the greatest 
force in musical development. When 
a concert can be heard by millions 
of people rather than by thousands, 
it is a simple assumption that the 
musical world must of necessity take 
as much interest in broadcasting as 
it does in concert work. Mathematic- 
ally, this interest should be increased 
a thousandfold, since radio increases 


a concert audience in that approxi- 
mate proportion. 

The musical world is coming more 
and more to appreciate the import- 
ance of the great new medium of 
communication and _ entertainment. 
Not only have the foremost artists 
appeared before the microphone, but 
great musicians and musical authori- 
ties are at present actively at work in 
broadcasting. 


The success of the series of con- 
certs by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, which were broad- 
cast during the past Winter, was 
largely responsible for Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s resignation as active director 
of the orchestra and his later accep- 
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University of the Air, in which the 
ability of radio to pick up speech and 
music from any point and reproduce 
it simultaneously at any number of 
other points will be utilized on regu- 
lar schedule to serve the field of edu- 
cation as it. is now serving the field 
of entertainment. 


How soon this University can be 
made a reality, no one can be positive. 
But this fact is paramount—all events 
in radio move with startling rapidity. 

Big business has, perhaps, done 
more for the furtherance of better 
broadcasting in the United States 
than all other causes put together. 
Through the medium of the spon- 
sored program artistic talent of the 
highest realm has been brought be- 























One of WEAF’s Broadcasting Studios in New York 


tance of the post of musica counsel 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Plans have been formulated for the 
carrying of specially graded courses 
of music to 25,000,000 students in 
our American schools and colleges, 
under the personal -direction of Mr. 
Damrosch. One problem only re- 
mains to be solved, the furnishing of 
high-grade radio equipment to these 
institutions, that the concerts may be 
received and reproduced with true 
musical quality. 

Whether this needed radio equip- 
ment will be supplied through regular 
channels or whether it will be furn- 
ished through the co-operation of 
generous-minded private individuals 
or organizations, cannot be deter- 
mined at present. But I am positive 
that this opportunity for the firm es- 
tablishment of musical education in 
all of our institutions of learning 
throughout the country will not be 
lost through the lack of receiving 
equipment, when the other facilities 
are available to carry it into the very 
air of the classrooms. 


It is expected that this course in 
musical education will be the first 
step in the achievement of a true 


fore the microphone. As to the re- 
sults derived from this fourth dimen- 
sion of advertising, name or goodwill 
publicity, I have to refer to the va- 
rious clients who utilize the facili- 
ties of the National Broadcasting 
Company, most of them national 
manufacturers, and who tell me per- 
sonally that this new medium has 
produced startling results both in 
sales and goodwill. 





HEN service evaporates into 

a preachment, men lose sense 

of its reality and begin to scorn its 

name. The measure of usefulness 

and success is service. Wherever 

business, education, politics or relig- 

ion languishes to-day, the cause is 
found in holding up on service. 


* * * 


How little do they see what is, 
who frame their hasty: judgments 
upon that which seems.—Southey. 


* * * 
Success after all is nothing more 


than failure with a new coat of 
paint.—Boston Transcript. 
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The Foreman 


Problem 


—How Dayton, O., Is 
Solving It 


The Foremen’s Club, Nucleus 
of the National Association, 
Has Been Interpreting In- 

- dustry to Men and Men 
to Industry 


By Wesley McCormick 


AYTON, OHIO, is just like 
| i rest of America, only 
more so. 

If you want to understand indus- 
trial America, Dayton is pre-emi- 
nently the place to go. 

It is not necessary to interview 
the president of some great corpo- 
ration to have Dayton explained. A 
factory superintendent will do quite 
as well. 

Or ask a shop foreman; almost 
any shop foreman. It is positively 
uncanny, the way some of those shop 
foremen can elucidate the funda- 
mental principles of the American 
industrial system. 

You might even ask any one of 
several thousand workingmen. Most 
of them, you will find, have been at- 
tending classes, in which their fore- 
man has acted as teacher. Some of 
them intend to become foremen, then 
superintendents, then managers. But 
whether they entertain such prospects 
or not, they all intend to make a lot 
more money some time than they are 
making now. : 

But not by striking. That is hard- 
ly the idea in Dayton to-day. Day- 
ton, some years ago, was a consider- 
able hot-bed of radicalism, but the 
lever seems to have subsided. At 
any rate, as any number of Dayton 
workingmen will explain to-day, the 
way to make money is not to stop 
the money-making process. The way 
to make more money, they will tell 
you, is to make more things of better 
quality and at a lower price than they 
have ever been made before. 

No, Dayton is not ideal, and it is 
not a city of idealists. But it is a 
marvellous city, especially to the 
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European visitor. He sees much the 
same thing going on here that is go- 
ing on throughout America. But it is 
going on more consciously here. Day- 
ton is fast making a name for itself 
as the City of Industrial Conscious- 
ness. 

And it doesn’t take long to find 
out why. It is the Dayton Fore- 
man. Ask anyone, from corporation 
president to the factory laborer, and 
you are quite likely to be referred 


to the foreman or the Foremen’s 
Club. 


Symbol of Modern Industry 


The Dayton Foremen’s Club is not 
a mere organization. It is an evolu- 
tion. It is the expression of a great 
turning-point in industry. Other in- 
dustrial centers have undergone the 
same change, but nowhere, seeming- 
ly, in all America, is that change 
quite so articulate. 








Club 


Mass production and precision, 
Dayton is famous for both; and yet 
it was supposed until very recent 
years that these two things could 
hardly go together. The American 
system concededly led the world in 
certain lines; but where quality was 
the chief factor to be considered, 
quantity production seemed to be out 
of the question. For fine work, it 
was supposed, the world must still 
rely upon the individual artisan, 
working independently, while the 
huge modern factory was presumed 
to overwhelm us with a deluge ot 
cheap and ugly products. 


Dayton has disproved that. Its 
industries are peculiarly of the sort 
which demand precision of operation. 
In airplane manufacture, for in- 
stance, nothing pretty good will do. 
Every part must be perfect, and it 
must fit perfectly into every other 
part. Cash registers also must be 
more precise than the most meticu- 
lous cashier. Electric pumps must 
be better than men could make by 
hand, and the building of electric re- 
frigerators does not permit any 
margin of error on the part of the 
builders. Rubber is another of Day- 
ton’s large industries; and no one 
needs to be told that quality is the 
great desideratum in the manufac- 
ture of rubber tires. 

There are any number of theories 
which Dayton has disproved, theories 
which were almost universally ac- 
cepted a few years ago. 

One was that the large factory 
with “absentee” ownership made 
cordial human relations impossible. 
Another, that reducing the cost of a 


Top—Scene at outdoor 
barbecue meeting of 
the Dayton Foremen’s 
Club. Center (left)— 
Edward H. Tingley, sec- 
retary of the organiza- 
tion. Right—Members 
of the Dayton Fore- 
men’s Club 


product meant only increased profit 
for the employer, and that the wages 
of the workers must continue to be 
determined solely by the available 
supply of labor in the labor market. 

Just who buys stock in General 
Motors does not worry the Dayton 
workers now. They do not care 
much whether the stockholder is a 
good fellow. That General Mo- 
tors knows how to make the stock 
good is a fact to which they pin their 
faith; for they have thrashed the 
whole thing out in their foremen’s 
clubs, and*the findings of the fore- 
men’s clubs are broadcast to em- 
ployers and employees too. 

As for absentee ownership, they 
will tell you, the ultimate employer 
must always be largely absent. For 
the consumer is the ultimate em- 
ployer. If he cannot buy, produc- 
tion must slow down; and the way 
to keep him consuming is to give 
him his money’s worth; to make 
things not only cheaper and cheaper 
but better and better every day. And 
this can be done only through com- 
plete co-operation and the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

As to wages, one does not need 
to worry about them if industry is 
intelligent. That is the newest note 
































in Dayton economics. An employer 
might be ever so good, but his good- 
ness could not make business good. 
If industry is intelligent, however, 
that is a different matter. Intelli- 
gent industry will understand that 
workers are consumers and it will be 
interested in increasing their consum- 
ing power. 
Purpose of the Organization 

The Dayton Foremen’s Club was 
organized to make industry intelli- 
gent. It did not know this at the 
time. Its declared purpose was to 
keep the foremen in Dayton’s many 
industries in touch with each other, 
and to thrash out together whatever 
problems they might have in com- 
mon. But they could not keep in 
touch with each other without get- 
ting into touch with the whole in- 
dustrial machine; and when they did 
that, the whole industrial machine be- 
gan to understand itself. 

Nine years ago, a class in fore- 
manship completed its course in the 
Dayton Y. M. C. A. Whether that 
class actually studied foremanship 
or just tited to study foremanship 
is now a question, but it was obvious 
in the end to all the members that 
there were many problems connected 
with foremanship which could not 
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Above—A group of of- 
ficers of the Dayton 
club. Center (right) 
Edward F. Myers and 
H. E. Croner, treasurer, 
National Association of 
Foremen. Circle—T. B. 
Fordham, founder of the 
National Association of 
Foremen 

















be solved in any stipulated course. 
For industry was changing. Theories 
of organization were changing. 
There was no correct way to do 
things, and the best practice of to- 
day might be obsolete to-morrow. So 
they decided to form a permanent 
Foremen’s Club. 

Heretofore the average foreman 
had had little opportunity to see even 
his own industry as a whole. His 
attention was focussed on his own 
department. -He might know more 
about that department than any high 
executive did; but it was hard work 
at best to get this knowledge to the 
high executives, and there was al- 
ways a temptation not to try. It 
was the foreman’s business, was it 
not, to enforce the management's 
orders? And if he could not see 
any sense in those orders, what could 
he do about it? 

Men might call him the boss, but 
he knew he wasn’t. The real boss 
was an indistinct figure, somewhere 
beyond the horizon, and the foreman 
might work for years without ever 
coming in contact with him. In spite 
of this, however, he himself was 
“the company,” as far as the average 
worker was concerned. What the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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N a Republic like ours the people 

are the Government, and if they 
cannot secure perfection in their 
own economic life, it is altogether 
improbable that the Government can 
secure it for them. The same human 
nature which presided over private 
enterprise must be employed for 
public action. It is very difficult to 
reconcile the American ideal of a 
sovereign people capable of owning 
and managing their own Government 
with an inability to own and manage 
their own business. No doubt there 
are certain municipalities where 
some public utilities have been man- 
aged through public ownership with 
a creditable success, but this is very 
different from a proposal that the 
national Government should take 
over railroads and other public util- 
ities President Coolidge. 

a a 


Old Time, that greatest and longest 
established spinner of all! His fac- 
tory is a secret place, his work is 
noiseless, and his hands are mutes. 
—Dickens. 

4 & 

It is defeat that turns bone to flint, 
and gristle to muscle, and makes a 
man invincible, and forms those 
heroic natures that are now in as- 
cendency in the world. Do not, then, 
be afraid of defeat. You are never 
so near to victory as when defeated 
in a good cause. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

x * * 

Genius is infinite painstaking— 

Longfellow. 
ae 
HERE is still a land where the 

i dreamer may give full play to 
his dreams and where the enthusiast 
need not be ashamed of his enthusi- 
asm. Optimism has been a religion 
with me ever since I started in busi- 
ness, and I am more optimistic to-day 
than I have ever been and only regret 
that I am not just starting my busi- 
ness life instead of rounding it out, 
in order that I might be able to 
take advantage of the unbounded 
opportunities which lie at the feet of 
youth of our land—Charles M. 
Schwab. 

: 2.2 


_ Fortune is ever seen accompanying 
industry.—Goldsmith. 
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The Better Chance 
(Specially written tor Forbes) 
By S. E. Kiser 


Not all the earnest men achieve 
The splendid height where 
Glory dwells, 
But Worthiness need never grieve 
If Folly passes wearing bells. 


The worthy man may have to wait 
Long years before his worth is 
known, 
But better honor that is late 
Than false pretensions over- 
thrown. 


The vain grow fretful and rebel, 
While Merit’s patience must be 
strong; 
A man may lose in doing well; 
He cannot win by going wrong. 





A Orxt 


A= unto man he said, Behold 
the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil 
is understanding.—Job 28:28. 


Sent in by M. A. Randolph, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. What its 
your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 











If I appear always ready to reply 
to every question, to face all things, 
it is because before undertaking 
anything I have long thought of it, 
and have long foreseen what may 
come. There is no genius who re- 
calls to me all at once in secret what 
I have to say or do under circum- 
stances unexpected by others; it is 
done by reflection and by meditation. 
Emperor Napoleon. 

. © Ss 

The general use of electric power 
has enabled the workers to raise their 
standard of efficiency and productiv- 
ity until America has established its 
industrial supremacy throughout all 
the nations of the world.—William 
Green, president American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution ts printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 
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HEN the great finals come, 
each one will be asked five 
questions : 

First: What did you accomplish 
in the world with the power that God 
gave you? 

Second: How did you help your 
neighbor and what did you do for 
those in need? 

Third: What did you do to serve 
God? 

Fourth: What did you leave in 
the world that was worth while when 
you came from it? 

Last: What did you bring into 
this new world which will be of use 
here?—Dr. J. Stanley Durkee. 

ae ee 


What is rightly done stays with 
us, to support another right beyond, 
or higher up; whatever is wrongly 
done vanishes; and by the blank, be- 
trays what we would have built 
above.—John Ruskin. 

ee 


The greatest present need is an 
antidote for the unwillingness of 
men to profit by the previous expe- 
rience of others. It would be amus- 
ing, were it not so expensive, to 
watch the gropings of many corpora- 
tion officers for methods to test effi- 
ciency. Ignorant of fundamental 
principles, intolerant of outside sug- 
gestion, unable to detect the analogy 
in other undertakings, they repeat 
the expensive experiments of the 
past.—Charles DeLano Hine. 

eS 


To act with common sense, ac- 
cording to the moment, is the best 


wisdom I know.—Walpole. 
es 


RIENDS and neighbors com- 

plain that taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the 
government were the only ones we 
had to pay, we might the more easily 
discharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to 
some of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleness, three times as 
much by our pride, and four times 
as much by our folly.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 

oe é 


Business is sensitive. It goes only 
where it is invited and stays only 
where it is treated well.—Selected. 


ere eS ee 





Fact and 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 
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Comment 





By the Editors 


America is not the only land of opportunity. An Aus- 
tralian reader, George FitzPatrick, writes that the war- 
time Prime Minister of Australia, William Morris 
Hughes, was an umbrella-mender when he landed there 
some forty years ago. So conspicuously valuable were 
his services to the nation during that crucial period that 


he was presented with $125,000 by the 
UMBRELLA 


MENDER people. King George made him one 
BECOMES of his Privy Councillors. Mr. Hughes 
PREMIER 


is still a very influential member of 
Parliament and only recently purchased a house at Can- 
berra, the Federal Capital. 

The newer nations offer more opportunities than the 
older nations for men to rise from the bottom to the 
very top, especially in public life. True, Britain not 
so long ago had a labor Prime Minister, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald; a tanner succeeded Kaiser Wilhelm as head of 
the German nation; an ex-reporter is dictator of Italy 
and the most discussed figure in the world to-day; Rus- 
sia has been ruled since the revolution by men of hum- 
ble origin; and elsewhere during these topsy-turvy days 
other obscure individuals have attained power and promi- 
nence in national affairs. But these exceptions do not 
disprove the statement that it is in the newer countries 
that the greatest number of spectacular careers are achieved 
by men beginning with nothing. South Africa, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia afford many illustrations. 

After all, however, the United States remains the 
land where the greatest number of phenomenal successes 
have been scored by men born poor and without influ- 
ence. Inherited money, it has been abundantly proved, is 
no passport in this country to notable achievement. There 
isn’t one Vanderbilt or one Gould or one Astor powerful 
in the realms of finance or industry or transportation 
to-day. Judge Gary, late head of the Steel Corporation ; 
Owen D. Young, head of General Electric, and Henry 
Ford all were farm boys. President Sloan of General 
Motors also had to earn his way. 

Our biggest bankers, such as George F. Baker, Charles 
E. Mitchell, Alfred H. Wiggin, William C. Potter, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Charles H. Sabin, George M. Rey- 
nolds, Herbert Fleishhacker, Seward Prosser, Lewis E. 
Pierson, Melvin C. Traylor, John J. Mitchell, A. P. Gian- 
nini all had to fight their way from the lowest rungs of 
the ladder. John D. Rockefeller was as poor as a church 
mouse. Almost without exception the heads of our great- 
est railroads are self-made men, as were James J. Hill 
and E. H. Harriman and as the Van Sweringens are to- 
day. Even the presidents of the United States have been, 
more often than not, men of the Abraham Lincoln rather 
than the George Washington class. 

Yes, here is the Land of Opportunity par excellence, 
and blessed are we who enjoy the privileges of citizenship 
for ourselves and our children. 





Should presidents of large organizations issue orders? 
A ridiculous question? Well, it so happens that the 
president of the American corporation that has made the 
most phenomenal progress and profits during the last 


onsite few years does not believe in giving 


PRESIDENTS orders. In a talk with the writer 
GIVE the other day, President Alfred P. 
ORDERS? 


Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, said: 
“T never issue orders. The largest of our modern busi- 
ness enterprises have become so big, so widespread in 
their activities, that they cannot be successfully run if 
any one man seeks to impose his will arbitrarily upon 
everybody else, for in every huge, capably-managed or- 
ganization there must be executives, managers, heads of 
departments, technical men, scientists and other special- 
ists, each of whom should know more about his particular 
end of the business than the president could possibly 
know. The day of the one-man organization of magni- 
tude is, in my opinion, over. Think of all the talent, all 
the brains, all the help that would be allowed to run 
mostly to waste if I attempted to give every responsible 
man peremptory orders, if I kept a closed mind! I keep 
my mind open—always.” 

. Mr. Sloan’s associates tell me that he never insists upon 
them doing anything until they are first convinced of its 
wisdom, and that he exercises limitless patience when 
striving to “sell” a new idea or a new method to them. 
He admits that time could sometimes be saved by un- 
ceremoniously issuing an edict to do this, that or the 
next thing in this, that or the next way. But long ex- 
perience has convinced him that the method he follows 
proves best in the end. By always talking things over 
with others and getting their frank expressions, he wins 
their unqualified loyalty, since they are never asked to do 
anything they are not satisfied is prudent and advan- 
tageous. 

Gerard Swope, of General Electric, is another president 
who believes in the fullest and freest round-table discus- 
sion and who tries to avoid issuing peremptory orders. 

Is there not in this a valuable suggestion for a good 
many self-opinionated executives ? 

* * * 

The sea has stuck to its job a long time. It never 
stands still. 

x ok Ox 


How much.of God we have in us depends upon the 
breadth of our understanding, the depth of our sympathy, 
and our willingness to extend them helpfully to others. 

* * * 

"Give—of yourself. 

s s--@ 


eS ee 
Most of us worry more over our “rights” than over 
being wrong. 
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O the last he was cailed 
“Judge” Gary, and ‘he 
liked the title. He con- 

sidered it an honor—this man 
who, for a quarter of a century, 
held the most important ex- 
ecutive position in the business 
and industrial world. 

His career as a judge was not 
notable. Nor was it a high 
office. Few people living out- 
side of Dupage County, Illinois, 
can even tell the name of any 
other incumbent of the Dupage 
County bench. Both hemis- 
pheres, however, remember EI- 
bert H. Gary, and both hemis- 
pheres remember him as the 
“Judge.” And whenever the 
real history of American civil- 
ization shall be written—that is, 
the story of business and in- 
dustry and not merely of war 
and politics—the name of 
“Judge” Gary must always 
take a most exalted place. 

He took the helm of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
organization and piloted it 
safely and successfully, for a 
quarter of a century, across 
uncharted seas, to the shores 
of an utterly new civilization. 


This, obviously, was not a 


judicial job. It was a task 

for an adventurer, a creator, 

not for a follower of pre- 
cedents nor for a legalistic 
mind. And yet, when we re- 
member the kind of a world 

we were living in a quarter 

of a century ago, we know 

that the job could not have 
been given to an iconoclast and that none but the safe, 
sane and conservative need apply. 

Judge Gary was pre-eminently the man to fill it. He 
was a progressive who thought himself conservative. He 
was an executive who felt judicial. He was an innovator 
who revered the old land-marks. Wearing the robes of 
a judge rather than the mantle of a prophet, he neverthe- 
less looked straight ahead : and when he told what he saw, 
he was strangely able to make many of the non-prophetic 
see it too. 

He was not a compromiser trying to satisfy opposing 
camps. He was a realist, rather, who sought to keep all 
sides informed. He believed in change, not because he 
held to a philosophy of change nor because there was any 
impatience in his temperament, but because the times were 
changing. That was a reason against which no one could 
argue, and he was thus able to keep the United States 
Steel Corporation abreast of the changing times. 

That he should have been known as “Judge” Gary, 
then, is not so inappropriate as it may seem. No one who 
could lightly cast such an honorable title aside could 
have met the specifications. It was a romantic period and, 
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while it needed a realistic 
leader, it was necessary that 
he come bedecked in the 
trappings of romance, There 
was nothing essentially new 
in this giant corporation in 
the eyes of some of its or- 
ganizers. It was to be just 
like any other corporation, 
only more so. It was to make 
money in larger quantity 
than ever but by the same 
old system. It was to get its 
labor as cheaply as possible 
and sell its product at the 
highest possible price. Alto- 
gether, it should do as it 
pleased with its own money 
and, so long as it kept within 
the law, the public could like 
it or lump it as it saw fit. 
All that had happened, as far 
as these folk could see, was 
that business had married 
dividends and was to live 
happily ever after. 

But Judge Gary knew 
better. He did not pretend 
to know all that was happen- 
ing: but Big Business, he 
could see, could not follow 
the course of little business 
without going on the rocks. 
It must find a course of its 
own; and the finding of that 
course by the United States 


Steel Corporation constitutes 
one of the most thrilling chapters in the 


history of modern civilization. 

It was a stormy course at times. Organ- 
ized capital, having achieved more power 
than ever, could not always see why it 

should be less free than ever to have its own sweet way. 
And organized labor, holding to the principles upon which 
labor had always organized, looked with suspiciou upon 
every improvement which it did not itself initiate. In the 
meantime, the Government, which was meant to protect 
the weak from the strong, could not be persuaded that 
such strength as this monster corporation developed could 
be anything but a menace. 

But Judge Gary kept to his course. When it was 
necessary to fight, he did so, but usually it wasn't neces: 
sary. For the course was the course of friendship. It 
was the course of peace and goodwill. Of peace even 
with competitors and of fairness all around. 

It was the course of low prices rather than high, and 
of high wages rather than low. On one historic occasion 
he was compelled to cause an adjournment of the board to 
prevent a wage cut; and in the week of adjournment he 
cabled J. P. Morgan in Europe to find two other directors, 
enjoying their vacations somewhere on that continent, to 
cable their protest against fhe cut. 

So well did Gary build his structure of all-around serv 
ice that when the Government finally got around to pros 
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ecute the “Steel Trust,” it could find no witnesses to 
testify to one unfair act. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement was his leading of 
the organization out of the old ways of secrecy into the 
path of “pitiless publicity.” All America owes him a 
profound debt for this. When Judge Gary began his 
great work, everybody considered business a private mat- 
ter, and the public had a right to look in upon it only 
when some crime was alleged. To-day, business in gen- 
eral is in the open; and the more everybody knows about 
it, the more everybody concerned is pleased. 

Hats off to Judge Gary for this. It was not the act 
of a judge, however, for it meant the smashing of one of 
the oldest and most sinister precedents which ever cursed 
the world. But the revolution was not achieved by any 
whirlwind agitation nor by any violent upheaval. It was 
achieved by sweet-tempered reasoning, as became one whe 
always liked to be called “The Judge.” 


x * * 
Industry's most important relations: Public relations. 
os ¢'<@ 


The straight road to happiness: Think straight, see 
straight, act straight. 
a 


Beware of the human who rarely laughs. 
* * 


The rapid spread of chain stores has aroused indepen- 
dent retailers in various sections to take aggressive action. 
In some places co-operative buying has been organized. 
In others price-cutting by the chain stores has been met 
by similar price-cutting. Regret is 


 — frequently expressed over the thinning 
OF CHAIN of the ranks of local merchants. One 
STORES 


reader in Milwaukee, the home of many 
socialists, voices a different attitude thus: “This country 
is overrun with myriads of small dealers who make a fat 
living from workers in factories, large stores, etc. It 
seems that every block requires three meat markets, four 
groceries, one or two radio stores and a host of other 
small dealers. The cost of supporting all these useless 
people, who contribute nothing to the country’s wealth, is 
borne by working people who are held up by high prices. 
I do not hesitate to trade at the place where prices are 
lowest, chain stores or not. There is no reason why 


goods should be marketed by tens of small dealers in an 
efficient and costly way when one large store could serve 
better and cheaper. More power to the chain stores that 
have done much to bring down prices.” 


There are two sides to most questions aren’t there? 


25 


A soft boyhood often makes the going hard later on. 
Nearly all the men at the top to-day are those who had 
to start at the bottom and do all their own climbing, 
create all their own influence and make all their own 
money. An analysis of the careers 


/__ of a thousand of America’s most 
MAN’S BUSY notable men of affairs would reveal 
BOYHOOD 


that a large percentage of them 
started either as farm boys who were put to work at an ex- 
tremely early age or as grocery boys. Office boys would 
rank next. There seems to have been something about boy- 
hood life on our farms which developed sturdiness, self- 
reliance, energy and ambition. Farm boys were taught 
that life means work, that struggle and strenuosity are 
man’s lot 

An intimate, true-to-life picture of boyhood life on the 
typical American farm in the days when most of those 
who are now at the top were young, is presented by Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in 
these sentences from a recent talk made to farm boys and 
girls: 

“I was born and lived on a New England farm until I was 
eighteen years old. My father owned his farm of about 250 acres 
oi woodland hills, pastures and meadow lands. He kept, when 
I was a boy, five or six cows, a yoke of oxen, ten or a dozen 
head of young cattle, including calves, two or three horses and 
sometimes 200 sheep, and, of course, hens, turkeys, guinea fowl, 
pigs, etc. As I was the only boy in our “family, you can perhaps 
imagine how busy I could be. It was my job to feed and water 
the horses and clean out the stables; then I had to help feed the 
cows and cattle, and try to persuade one or more calves to drink 
milk from a pail. The hogs also had to be fed. Then there was. 
one other job that was wholly mine, filling the wood box in the 
kitchen. It sometimes seemed to me that it had no bottom. 

“In Springtime I had to ride horse to cultivate corn and po- 
tatoes, and help make the garden. In haying-tume I had to turn 
the grindstone while the mowing machine cutter was being ground 
and also the scythe. I also- had to rake after the cart when the 
hay was being loaded. We had no hay forks and so I had to 
mow away up under the roof in the barn. The meanest job on 
the farm, so I thought, was picking up potatoes, but I liked to 
husk corn. There were many other jobs supposed to be a boy’s 
size, such as going after the cows up in the pasture, washing 
the buggy, sticking pumpkin seeds, pulling weeds in the garden, 
etc., - etc. 

“I had to turn the churn, and we had one cow that I despised: 
it seemed as if her cream never would turn into butter, and it 
also seemed as if it was always time to churn when the weather 
was just right for fishing or sliding down hill. Churning was an 
all-the-year-round job.” 

Are not most of us who have young boys nowadays 
tempted to make life too easy for them? Andrew Car- 
negie never could understand why millionaire parents were 
afraid “to let a puff of wind blow on their boys” seeing 
that these same parents were fitted for the battle of life 
by early training in a hard school. I am old-fashioned 
enough to insist that my boys be assigned “chores” at a 
very early age and that they have it driven home to them 
that life is not all play and pleasure but entails duties, 
responsibilities, hard work and—always—consideration 


for others. All play and no work makes Jack a weak boy. 
* *« * 


If you are without sentiment, you are not a success. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
company did he got the blame for, 
and yet the chances were that he 
had no authority at all. He could 
neither make the policies under 
which the men were to work, nor 
discharge them for failure to carry 
out the company policies. Every- 
thing had been departmentalized, 
even to employment. 

Once a foreman might hire and 
fire men at will; and the good fore- 
man aimed to keep his skillful work- 
ers and let the bunglers go. Now 
he was expected to make good 
workers out of bunglers. In the old 
days, if the men did not work well, 
the boss fired them; now, if they did 
poorly, the boss was fired. 

That they were organizing now to 
study economics did not occur to 
these foremen. They were organ- 
izing, they thought, simply to study 
their jobs. Economics, most of them 
supposed, was something to be 
learned in books. 


Employers Co-operate 


But as soon as they began to study 
their jobs, all Dayton seemed to get 
behind them. Presently, those in- 
distinct figures beyond the horizon 
became more distinct. Each job, 
they discovered, was connected 
definitely with every other job; and 
the things which they were trying to 
learn were the very things which the 
supposedly soulless corporations 
were trying to learn. 

There were few know-it-alls, they 
discovered, among the higher-ups. 
Industry nowadays was not in con- 
trol of people who liked to show their 
authority. It was being managed in- 
stead by very modest and unassum- 
ing gentlemen whose chief ambition 
was to find out how to run it. 

They were anxious to learn ‘from 
anyone who could teach them. They 
were especially anxious to learn from 
their foremen; for the foreman was 
in a position to know many things 
which industry must take into ac- 
count. But it was one thing to de- 
pend upon foremen, each of whom 
has a narrow view of industry, and 
quite another to depend upon fore- 
men who are checking up their ex- 
periences with the experience of 
industry at every other possible 
point. 

The club was not subsidized. It 
remained a foremen’s, not an em- 
ployers’ club. But employers co- 
operated ; and when foremen in near- 
by cities followed Dayton’s example, 
they found organization easy. Soon 
a state-wide association was formed, 
and eventually the National Associa- 
tion of Foremen’s Clubs, which is 
now springing into being every- 
where. 

Strange to say, no one claims cred- 
it for bringing this remarkable or- 
ganization into existence. Least of 
all does Edward H. Tingley, secre- 
tary of the National Association, 


editor of the Foremeus Magazine 
and one of the original Dayton or- 
ganizers. He attributes the success 
of the organization to the special con- 
ditions under which the men hap- 
pened to come together. 

For twenty years, he pointed out, 
attempts had been made to organize 
foremen’s clubs. This was a period 
in which everybody was organizing 
and everybody was feeling the urge 
to organize. Social conditions were 
changing and everybody was being 
thrown into a new relation with 
everybody else. But nobody knew 
what the new relations were. People 
just organized, for everything and 
nothing, and those organizations 
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a whole and became aware of all the 
interrelations in its ever-changing 
process. 

Leading industrialists in Dayton 
to-day are wondering how they ever 
got along without their foremen’s 
clubs. There are fewer yes-men, 
they will tell you, than there used to 
be, but much more co-operation. For 
foremen are no longer working sole- 
ly for their own departments, passing 
the buck to other departments when 
they can and ignoring the interests 
of the industry as a whole. The in- 
dustry, in their eyes, has now become 
a unit, and they are doing something 
which the far-off management could 
never do, i.e., making this unity ap- 
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which were in line with the new 
conditions survived. 

In some of the first organizations, 
the foremen thought most of recre- 
ation. A majority of the joiners, 
for instance, might conclude that 
boxing was their favorite amuse- 
ment, and so their foremen’s club 
went in for boxing matches. This 
was rational enough but it was not 
vital. Neither those who liked box- 
ing nor those who didn’t were quite 
satisfied; for no matter how much 
the sport might appeal’ to people who 
happened to be foremen, it had 
nothing whatever to do with fore- 
manship. 


Interpreter of New Order 


And foremanship, Mr. Tingley 
explained, was a key position in the 
world which was just then coming 
into existence. It had to have ex- 
pression, for the foreman was to be 
the interpreter of the new order. He 
was the point of contact between 
men and management; and it was up 
to him to interpret industry to the 
men and to interpret the men to in- 
dustry. He could not do this, how- 
ever, until he discovered industry as 


parent to the workers under them. 

There is more than one way to 
teach co-operation. A foreman who 
has learned a good deal about it 
might seem to be the best teacher; 
but in Dayton they are quite as 
likely to call for a paper on the 
subject from a foreman who could 
never quite get the idea through his 
head. 

“You know,” one of the foremen 
said, “some of the best men every- 
where are apt to know so much in 
some lines that they are blank fools 
in others. Take a guy, now, who 
has charge of a department. He 
might know that department up and 
down so that nobody could hardly 
take his place, and he might be able 
to get along first rate with the men 
under him, but maybe he’s crabbing 
the whole works just the same be- 
cause he ‘ain’t going to have no 
other department put anything over 
on him.’ He means by that that he 
ain’t going to stand for any change 
which everybody else wants becatise 
it might interfere with some pet 
scheme of his. Well, do you know 
what we’re apt to do with such a 
guy i 


’ 
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“Give him a course in co-opera- 
tion ?” 

“No,” was. the answer. “We'll ask 
him to give us one. He hasn’t any- 
thing against co-operation. The only 
trouble is that he don’t understand 
it, and if anybody was to try to 
preach it to him, he’d think that he 
was putting something over. If we 
ask him, however, to prepare a paper 
on the subject, he is generally will- 
ing to co-operate to that extent. 

“Nobody now,” he _ continued, 
“wants to make a fool of himself, 
especially a fellow who thinks that 
his ideas are a little better than 
others. So this chap bones up on 
co-operation. He’s got, maybe, a 
couple of months to do it in; and 
what he finds out in those two 
months is plenty. He’s a _ good 
worker, remember, and ain’t afraid 
to tackle the job. He goes to it up 
and down and sideways, and dis- 
covers a lot of things that he didn’t 
know before. Before he gets that 
paper ready, he’s likely to be asking 
everybody in the works what he 
thinks of such and such a statement, 
and when he reads the paper it’s a 
dandy. He’s got what everybody 
knows into it, and that’s more than 
anybody by himself is apt to know. 

“And do you know that guy don’t 
give nobody any trouble after that. 
You see, he always meant all right. 
The only trouble with him all the 
time was that he never quite got it 
into his head what co-operation was 
all about.” 


A Radical of the New Order 


The man talking was not a special- 
ist in English grammar, but his col- 
leagues know there is nothing wrong 
with his thinking apparatus. He is 
of the new order of intelligentsia. 
He “used to be a radical,” and if 
vadical means one who goes to the 
root of things, he is more radical 
than ever now. 

Dayton employers were once very 
much disturbed about radicalism, but 
there was no nervousness that I 
could discover now. It is not claimed 
that the foremen’s club brought about 
the change. It was just a part, 
rather, of the great change which 
had come over industry. The day 
of the yes-man seems to be passing; 
likewise the day of the mere kicker. 
But the Questioner has arrived, all 
along the line. For the man who 
wants to know “what it is all about,” 
the attitude is cordial everywhere. 

On the big days, when big bosses 
and little meet together to discuss 
new ways of humanizing industry, 
this is obvious enough. But the 
little days, it seems to me, tell the 
story better. I listened in on a casual 
conversation between the president 
of one large company and one of 
the foremen who was slated for a 
superintendency. 

“Just what good has the fore- 


men’s club done you?” the president 
asked. 

“T couldn’t tell you,” was the re- 
ply. “You couldn’t understand.” 

“Am I as dull as that?” asked the 
president 

“It isn’t that,” said the foreman, 
“but you can’t remember all the 
things that I do. I can remember 
when I didn’t believe that anybody 
could get a million dollars and get 
it honestly. In fact, I thought you 
were a crook. I didn’t blame you 
for it, you know, but I thought a 
man had to be crooked in order to 
succeed in business; and that was 
only a few years ago, too.” 

“Why, I’ve known you pretty well 
for ten years, haven’t I?” said the 
head of the corporation. 

“No,” said the foreman. “We're 
just getting acquainted. The way 
that we used to know each other 
doesn’t count. 
who believed that way. Every work- 
ingman that I got to know very well 
had pretty much the same idea. Of 
course, you can’t get much work 
out of people who feel like that, but 
we were not to blame. We were 
hired to work for wages, and we all 
supposed that the more money we 
get, the less you got.” 

“T think I do understand,” said 
the president. “J usea to believe 
something like that myself.” 

It is not merely the foremen who 
are being educated, and not merely 
the high executives. All Dayton is 
different in a good many ways be- 
cause these men, nine years ago, or- 
ganized to study their jobs. Inci- 
dentally, considerable enlightment 


I wasn’t the only one’ 
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has come to certain well-meaning 
public speakers who, on noting that 
they were scheduled to address the 
“Dayton Foremen’s Club,” have de. 
cided that the audience could not be 
very intellectual and have guarded 
themselves against “talking over their 
heads.” 

That is the one fly in the Dayton 
foreman’s ointment. He may not be 
a college graduate but he is a pro- 
found student of the world we live 
in, and he is deeply disappointed 
when a lecturer with real ideas comes 
across with an antiquated line of 
bunk instead. 


Reason for Civic Pride 


The Foremen’s Club is proving to 
be an asset, not only to every in- 
dustry now in Dayton, but to the 
city’s industrial growth. Manufac- 
turers are quick to see the ad- 
vantages of locating in a city where 
industrial intelligence is the order of 
the day, and where their own fore- 
men and their own workers may par- 
ticipate in this comprehensive indus- 
trial education. 

Many who are not planning a new 
location are hoping that their home 
towns will follow Dayton’s lead. 
Especially wise ones are not waiting. 
They are paying the traveling ex- 
penses of selected groups of fore- 
men to attend some of the meetings 
of the Dayton club next Winter. 
They are not telling them what to 
do when they get back home; for 
when people find out how to make 
more money, they can usually be 
depended upon to go ahead and make 
it. 





Why America Prospers: Extravagance Costs Cut! 
(Continued from page 14) 


But, after all, the present gener- 
ation “gets money” from the same old 
source. They get it from the applica- 
tion of power to the job of supplying 
human wants. In the old days they 
applied muscle power. Now they are 
applying electric power and gas 
power, and many more wants are 
being supplied. But this kind of 
power, to be applied successfully, has 
to be applied universally. In order 
that anybody may do it, practically 
everybody has to do it. If those who 
“can’t afford” it were to abstain, auto- 
mobile manufacture would be so ex- 
pensive that few if any would be able 
to own a Car. 

“Seems so nobody is trying to save 
any longer,” the old man said. “I 
tell you, the automobile is the ruina- 
tion of this country.” 

But everywhere I go throughout 
the automobile industry I find every- 
body trying to save. In the factories 
where the most expensive cars are 
being built there is just one thought, 
and that is how to build them and to 
market them at the least possible cost 
to everybody. 


If a nation devotes itself as Amer- 
ica is doing to the solution of that 
problem it is no wonder that so many 
people can become extravagant. 
Everybody individually is spending 
because everybody collectively has 
begun to save, for business, after all, 
is nothing but everybody collectively. 

If we build and market anything 
on such a principle the advantage is 
apparent; but when the commodity 
happens to be power, then the seem- 
ingly miraculous takes place. For 
with such floods of power devoted 
supposedly to purely individual ends, 
much of it must redound to the com- 
mon good. 

Hiram is making money out of his 
soda fountain, but the thirsty tour- 
ists are getting their money’s worth. 
Because of the Hirams, touring is 
pleasanter; because it is pleasanter, 
more people are engaging in it; be- 
cause more people are engaging in it, 
more cars are being made and sold; 
and because more cars are being made 
and sold, better values can be given 
for less money and the cost of ex- 
travagance is brought down again. 
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$25,000 sale 15 minutes. 











“THIS METHOD OF SECURING the sale,” 
writes the treasurer of the company, 
“represented several hundred dollars 
additional profit to us.” 


after deciding 
to call 


THE OFFICIALS Of a metal specialties 
company in Plano, Illinois, were 
discussing an interview that should 
be made at once in New York. 
Prospects were fair for making the 
sale. But the men were unusually 
busy .. . how could they spare 
the time to go and return? They 
decided to telephone. Within 15 
minutes the sale was consummated. 
The amount involved was $25,000. 







Such is the every-day work of Long 
Distance for men who ate busy. The 
long lines reach from each office to any 
other, from Canada to Cuba to England. 
The continent or any chosen area is the 
field of action for the man who travels 
by telephone. Long distance calls ac- 
complish in minutes what otherwise 
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might take weeks or days. They result 
in growth to the individual and to the 
business. They slash expense. They mean 
efficiency with comfort. 


What far-away transactions could you 
close now — without leaving the office? 
Youll be surprised how little the calls 
will cost. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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A\x Olympic land— immeasurably rich— 


Across the last mountain barriers in the 
extreme northwest of the United States, 
opening out through the magnificent 
harbors of Puget Sound to all the mar- 
kets of the Pacific, lies one of the most 
wonderfully favored regions of the entire 
world. Here are some of its potentially 
great industrial factors: 


Power. From its mountains falls one-sixth 
the water power of the United States. Within 
200 miles of Seattle and Tacoma are three 
hydroelectric projects that make Muscle 
Shoals look small. 8,650,000 H.P. are avail- 
able. 660,000 H.P. are actually developed 
and being utilized. 

Coat. Already available in adequate 
quantity, yet enough untouched coal to 
supply the Nation’s present needs for 126 
years—an estimated total of 63 billion tons. 

Timer. One-half the remaining timber in 
the United States! A practically inexhaust- 
ible crop. There are 960 billion feet in virgin 
forests. Of Douglas fir, alone, an unbroken 
stand stretches along the Coast 350 miles; 
100 miles in width. 

MINERALS, Annual! production $300,000,- 

‘000 in value, only scratching the resources. 

Vast deposits of iron, manganese, copper, 
zinc, silver, lead. And everything needed 
for well-balanced industry: Plaster, cement, 
phosphate, talc, asbestos, gypsum, siliceous 
sand, ceramic clays, oil, sulphur. 

AcricuttureE. Farm products with an an- 
nual value of $500,000,000, increasing rapidly. 
Dairying, chicken-raising, truck gardening, 
fruit, berry and vegetable growing have 
already become nationally famous. 

Fisu. Over 70 edible varieties are caught 
and shipped in various forms to all parts of 
the world. The catch is considerably more 
than twice that of the New England Coast, 
its value totaling $85,000,000. 

TRANSPORTATION. Puget Sound is a per- 
fect land-locked harbor of vast proportions. 
Over seventy ship lines come to the docks of 
Tacoma and Seattle. The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway brings this region 
closer to Chicago and the East than any other 
point on the Pacific Coast. 

For three decades this region has 
grown more than five times faster than 
the rest of the Nation as a whole. Forty 
years ago it was virtually a wilderness. 
Today the Customs rank it third in the 
United States in commerce; and first on 





























































the Pacific. With all the lands of Asia, SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
South America, Africa, Australasia and ROUTE TO THE 
Alaska offering markets, and all the PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 


wealth of the great Northwest supply- 
ing its factories and filling its ware- 
houses, this region faces a great destiny. 


An Olympian New England 


As Boston and New York face the At- 
lantic, so Tacoma and Seattle look out 
to the Pacific. But in place of New 
England’s little hills, Olympic Washing- 
ton rears towering mountains through 
whose valleys flow great rivers. Moun- 
tains clothed in giant primeval forest 
sweep down to the sea. Rose gardens 
and orchards bloom within reach of 
ocean spray; violets blossom in the 
fields at Christmas-time; and glaciers 
glisten on the mountain tops through- 
out the summer! Along clean shores 
are shining, thriving cities destined to be 
among the world’s greatest metropolises! The recognized route between Chicago, 


































Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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the newest and most beautiful in America 





—_ . How the railroad ts opening 
= this mighty region 








Why is it not better known? Because 
Olympic Washington is our newest coun- 
try! Until railroad transportation was 
made possible across the mountain 
barriers blocking the way to the sea, 
this region was hopelessly isolated. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
—pioneer in the great work of opening 
up the resources of the agricultural 
_ I greens Northwest—is most notable in its 

= _- contribution towards developing the 
Pacific Northwest. Its vast system— 
SS ' 11,000 miles long, reaching every vital 

—— ’ part of the Northwest—was linked 
: with the Coast in 1911 by an electrified 
line that is one of the world’s greatest 
achievements in railroad engineering. 

Milwaukee passenger cars are now be- 
ing equipped with roller bearings—a rev- 
olutionary improvement first adopted 
a: : by this road. 

: ; ‘vs This railroad is the great artery of a 
2 powerful body. It brings new life and 
" energy in the form of machinery, tools, 
manufactured products, pure-bred stock, 
high-grade seeds, and people in an end- 
less stream. Pulsing back comes the 
torrent of raw products upon which the 
industrial centers of the East are fed. 
The railroad brings life to the North- 

; q west; and the Northwest gives health 
ee i} p ; and strength to the railroad! 

: A z Six hundred and sixty miles of the line 
5 q from Montana to the sea are electrified. 
The tremendous obstacles that opposed 
the construction of a scientifically 
ogee? \W a ae planned direct line to the Coast were 

ep! iii me turned by modern science into assets. 
, men Vi Hydroelectric power, generated in remote 
ff ms valleys, sends the great trains—both 
passenger and freight—humming across 
the Belt, the Bitter Root, the Rocky 
_ and the Cascade Mountains. 

Industrial leaders foresee America fac- 
ing the Far East. This road is the 

shortest, swiftest link with the Orient! 
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: Room 884, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
saaie merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 
~ a Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 
) Inland Empire (Omaha—The yy Gate 
Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas City — 
Agricultural Montana 
0 Upper Missourl R. Valley 
id Name 
| seb meee . ° ° ° Street 
. Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 6-1 
5, City 
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Lessons in Achievement 


Watch Your Voice—It Counts for Success or Failure 


HERE are some facts about the 
human voice less generally ap- 
preciated than they ought to 
be. Of these not the least significant 
is the part the voice plays in promot- 
ing or lessening the goodwill of 
others towards its possessor, and thus 
in contributing to success or failure. 
Not a few politicians, lawyers, and 
clergymen of distinctly more than 
average ability have lingered in ob- 
scurity largely because of their vocal 
shortcomings. And on the opposite, 
not a few have advanced out of pro- 
portion to their intellectual powers 
solely because of the uncommonly 
agreeable qualities of their voice. 
Nor is it only in careers involving 
public speaking that the voice plays 
an influential, sometimes a decisive 
part. In every occupation requiring 
social intercourse it is a factor not to 
be lightly esteemed. 


Good Voice Valuable Asset 


Never have I forgotten a conver- 
sation I once had with a business 
man. It was in his office, and a 
caller had just gone out. 

“Did you notice that fellow?” he 
demanded. “I don’t know anybody 
who gets on my nerves the way he 
does. 

“He was just in to tell me that he 
is making another change in his busi- 
ness connections. He is a salesman 
who never holds a job long. 

“With his voice, this is not surpris- 
ing. He has the worst voice in the 
world, bar none. High-pitched, mo- 
notonous, and whining, it is a relief 
to set away from it. 

“IT don’t wonder he doesn’t last 
long with any firm. His voice alone 
would drive off customers, and must 
impair his selling power more than 
50 per cent.” ‘a 

Not everybody reacts so strongly 
to an unpleasant voice. But in some 
measure everybody is favorably or 
unfavorably affected, is attracted or 
repelled, by the voice of a person 
speaking to him. Consequently, if 
only for the sake of business-doing, 
it is ordinary prudence to endeavor 
to rid oneself of any vocal shortcom- 
ings and to cultivate to the best of 
one’s ability a good speaking voice. 

Vocal shortcomings particularly to 
be avoided—or, if present, to be over- 
come—include flatness, shrillness, 
nasality, harshness, roughness, indis- 
tinctness, thinness and tremulousness. 
Qualities most of all to be cultivated 
are flexibility, resonance, smoothness, 
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clearness, fullness, carrying power, 
melodiousness, softness, and real ex- 
pressiveness. In the absence of any 
serious weakness or definite disease 
of the vocal organs it is possible for 
anybody to eliminate the undesirable 
and gain the desirable in voice pro- 
duction, to a marked degree. 


Helpful Exercises 


Partly—but only partly—this may 
be achieved through instruction in the 
use of the voice, and through the 
practice of vocal exercises. 

If resonance be lacking, for ex- 
ample, it will be found helpful, first 
to practise humming the letter “m” 
with the lips closed, then, gradally 
opening them, to change from the 
humming “m” to a prolonged “ah.” 
If the voice is weak, read aloud in a 
declamatory style for five to ten 
minutes every day, also practise ut- 
tering the vowel sounds in various 
keys, explosively. To overcome thin- 
ness of voice, Grenville Kleiser’s cor- 
rective method may well be tried: 

“Practise for a few minutes daily 
upon the vowel sound, ‘o,’ endeavor- 
ing to make it full, deep, and melodi- 
ous. For all-round vocal develop- 
ment this practise should be done 
with varied force and inflection, and 
on. high as well as low keys of the 
voice.” 








Qualities to Be Avoided 
and Cultivated 


6¢4 7OCAL shortcomings,” 

says Mr. Bruce, “par- 
ticularly to be avoided—or, if 
present, to be overcome—in- 
clude flatness, shrillness, 
nasality, harshness, rough- 
ness, indistinctness, thinness 
and tremulousness. Qualities 
most of all to be cultivated are 
flexibility, resonance, smooth- 
ness, clearness, fullness, carry- 
ing power, melodiousness, 
softness, and real expressive- 
ness. In the absence of any 
serious weakness or definite 
disease of the vocal organs it 
is possible for anybody to 
eliminate the undesirable and 
gain the desirable in voice pro- 
duction, to a marked degree.” 




















These and other exercises, to be 
learned from good vocal teachers or 
from their textbooks, are indeed to 
be recommended to all conscious that 
their voice is not what it might be, 
But there are other remedial courses 
of still greater importance. Increased 
attention to bodily hygiene is one of 
these, it being a commonplace of 
everyday observation that fatigue, 
malnutrition, intoxication from waste 
body-products, etc., all affect the 
voice for the worse. And another 
remedial course of even greater sig- 
nificance than this is self-study to de- 
tect and root out undesirable modes 
of thinking and feeling. 


Voice Reflection of Mind 


It may be set down as absolutely 
certain that, other things being 
equal, that man or woman will have 
the best voice who thinks and feels 
on a high plane. The connection 
between mind and voice is so intimate 
that it happens over and over that 
disagreeable qualities in the voice are 
chiefly due to faults of mind and of 
morale. Correct these and the vocal 
defects may, without special effort in 
voice training, disappear altogether. 
At aity rate, they are sure to be great- 
ly ameliorated. 

Recall, for a moment, the sales- 
man so sharply criticized by the 
business man of my acquaintance. I 
chanced to know that salesman. I 
knew that he was aware of the ex- 
ceptional unpleasantness of his voice, 
which he attributed to the after- 
effects of catarrh. But also I knew 
that his voice faithfully mirrored the 
mental biliousness and lack of self- 
confidence that were characteristic of 
him. 

“A man may be able to lie with his 
eyes, but never with his voice,” has a 
deeper meaning than was suspected 
by the epigrammatist who once 
phrased this. And it is because the 
voice does uncannily serve as a par- 
tial index to the character, that it 
has such an influence in increasing 
or decreasing goodwill. It is not so 
much the voice in itself that pleases 
or disturbs the listener as the under- 
lying mental and moral traits, even 
when these are only vaguely sensed 
by the person hearing the voice that 
pleases or disturbs. 

Surely nothing need be added to 
compel conviction of the tremendous 
importance of right thinking and 
right living as an aid to making the 
voice a success-bringing asset. 
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In widely differen 





The Chicago Sur- 
face Limes use 
seven National 
Accounting Ma- 
chines. 











The three National Analysis 
Machines shown on the right 
are used by Albert Pick & Co. 














The Central Acceptance Corpora- 

tion of Cincinnati gets better results , 2 

than ever before with National Post- r = 
ing Machine. 








Abraham & Straus at Brooklyn 
one of the many department stor 
using National Posting Machines 


HE NATIONAL CAS 
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ields of accounting 
National Accounting Machines are 


making great records 


HE adaptability of the National Accounting Machine is 
shown by the wide variety of work on which it is produc- 
ing remarkable results. 


In the offices of the Chicago Surface Lines seven of these 
machines have reduced the cost of tabulating and auditing trip 
sheets 26.2%, with an average operator’s error of 1.7 per 1,000 
registrations. 


Albert Pick & Company, manufacturers of hotel and restau- 
rant equipment, use two machines to analyze sales and a third 
to analyze manufacturing costs. The results on both types of 
work are much more satisfactory than before. 


For the Central Acceptance Corporation of Cincinnati a 
National Posting Machine is handling an increased volume of 
work in less than half the time formerly required and giving 
information and protection that were not previously available. 


Eight advantages of this machine are given by Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn Department store using two in their office. 
Posting always up to date, cash balanced against ledger, rapid 
trial balance and two less people to handle accounts are among 
these advantages. 


These results are typical of the results secured on analysis and 
posting work with the National Accounting Machines. 


Our Accounting Machine Division will be glad to give 
detailed information on the application of National 
Accounting Machines. 
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Inflation—Its Effect on Trade—Seven Symptoms of True Inflation—Part Played by 
Price Movements—Experiences of the Past As Guide to Future 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody's Investors Service 


most important phenomenon in 

the business world to all those 
business men and practical econo- 
mists who make forecasts for actual 
use. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that herein lies the key to long- 
swing forecasting, for general trade 
tends to follow a normal or ordinary 
course of expansion until true infla- 
tion occurs; whereupon there take 
place a boom, a collapse and a return 
to normal. 

The occasion of the deviation from 
normal is the inflation; and as soon 
as this has been expiated by a panic, 
depression or collapse of some kind, 
there takes place a return to normal, 
after which the course of trade ad- 
heres to this normal until the next 
inflation occurs. We here use the 
word “normal,” without apologies, to 
mean the general average expansion 
rate which trade as a whole typically 
shows, namely some rate between 21% 
and 5% per cent. per annum in the 
physical volume of production and 
consumption. 

By the word “inflation” we do not 
mean any specified rate of growth in 
any trade returns or statistical series. 
What we do mean is such a condition 
of inventories, of current liabilities 
and of credits, that merchants, manu- 
facturers and investors will be forced 
to liquidate goods and securities in 
large volume and somewhat regard- 
less of price, whether they are will- 
ing to do so or not. Wherever there 
is no sequel of forced liquidation 
there is no real inflation. 


[ ees, inser is probably the 


Basis for Forecasting 


Aside from the continual tendency 
of trade to gravitate toward normal, 
we know of no phenomena except 
inflation which can be used as a ba- 
sis for long-swing forecasting. But 
true inflation, when it occurs, always 
apparently warrants two _ distinct 
long-swing forecasts. First, it pro- 
vides 4 seemingly reliable proof that 
a long downward movement, or busi- 
ness depression, is about to occur. 
The essential character of such a de- 
pression is liquidation of securities 
and goods, and the questions whether 
the liquidation is predominantly finan- 
cial or commercial and_what groups 











“—" spite of their short- 
comings,” says Paul 
Clay, “the statistical rec- 
ords very nearly demon- 
strate that every serious 
collapse has been preced- 
ed by a true inflation and 
every genuine inflation 
has been followed by col- 
lapse, meaning either 
panic or else a severe de- 
pression.” 




















and industries it most affects appear 
to be largely matters of detail. Sec- 
ond, the inflation seemingly provides 
reliable proof that as soon as this 
flood of liquidation begins to subside 
one may safely commence to take a 
bullish position regarding the secu- 
rity markets and to predict a recovery 
of trade to or above normal. 

Let us note that the test of the 





A symptom of inflation—a substantial 
rise in the index numbers of commodity 
prices 


existence of inflation lies in the ques. 
tion whether future forced liquida- 
tion is or is not necessitated by the 
conditions already existing. The im- 
portance of keeping this ultimate test 
in mind was illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the years 1916 to 1918 inclu- 
sive, when there was no true infla- 
tion as here defined, because there 
was no danger of forced liquidation, 
notwithstanding the great expansion 
of production and inventories. The 
war and the warring governments 
provided a sure market for these 


_ products and inventories; and loan- 


able credits throughout the war were 
in such good supply that the business 
man could always borrow and carry 
along and feed not be forced to liqui- 
date. Here again the hope of success 
in forecasting lies not in complicated 
technique and philosophical termi- 
nology, but in keeping one’s thought 
on the vital business point. 


Signs of Inflation 


What then are the symptoms of 
true inflation? They are mainly 
these : 

1.—An over-expansion of produc- 
tion measured in value, meaning in 
excess of the ability of the market to 
absorb the products. 

2.—A substantial rise in the index 
numbers of commodity prices, this 
being a necessary part of the over- 
expansion. 

3.—Either an unusually large in- 
crease in the physical volume of 
trade, or else such an excessive rise 
in prices as to render the money 
value of the production excessive. 

4.—An abnormal expansion of the 
inventories of manufacturing com- 
panies, which practically means an 
increase of 12 to 15 per cent. in one 
year and over and above normal or 
average. 

5.—A large rise in the ratio of 
bank loans to deposits, denoting a 
shortage of loanable credits. 

6.—A large decline in bank re- 
serves, denoting the same thing. 

7.—Either an advance of interest 
rates to a restrictive level, confirming 
this shortage of loanable credits, of 
else a declining trend in bond prices 
denoting a shortage of long-term 
capital. 
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Individual 


jor each manufacturer ~~ 


Different problems develop for dif- 
ferent manufacturers in building 
up their distribution in the great 
New York Market. Each manu- 
facturer finds peculiar conditions 
with which to contend, due in part 
to the character of his merchandise, 
in part to his own merchandising 
methods, and in part to the sales 
methods of his trade. 

Bush Distribution Service has 
succeeded because it makes the 
necessary adjustments for each 
individual manufacturer, taking 
into consideration his peculiar 
problems, and pre-determining 
a special made-to-order system 
to insure prompt and perfect 
deliveries. 

The agent for an electrical re- 
frigerator needs no stocks delivered 
to his store. He merely requires a 
permanent display line. But he 
must be certain that a complete 
machine will reach his customer’s 
home, according to exact shipping 
instructions, at the time his repre- 
sentative calls to install it. 


Competition is so keen today = 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


7 











BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


1. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service: rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


4. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


5. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


6. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


7. Open Stock Service in- 


cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


Distribution Service 


New York 






























that one manufacturer leads an- 
other by the slightest fraction of an 
advantage. 

The successful merchant is keen 
enough to spot that difference and 
appreciate it'. . ..\he recognizes the 
importance of the physical side of 
distribution. 

The remarkable efficiency of 
Bush Distribution Service is espe- 
cially appreciated by the big New 
York merchants who realize the 
necessity for prompt, efficient and 
economical distribution of their 
merchandise throughout this wide 
metropolitan area. They recog- 
nize that it would be impossible for 
Bush Service to function so effi- 
ciently in such volume were it not 
for the perfec- 
tion of the 
general system 
»«- « fae; ie 
special adap- 
tations of ser- 
vice to each 
manufacturer’s 
peculiar prob- 
lems. 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service — Dept. E-4 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘ Distribution Perfected.” 
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This rise in the loan-deposit ratios, 
in the case of the monthly averages 
for the New York banks, has nearly 
always amounted to five or six points 
in the space of four or five months. 
The time element appears to be fully 
as important as the extent of the rise 
because a slow demand for loans can 
be met; whereas a sudden and large 
demand cannot. For all bank funds 
loaned in the New York market a 
restrictive level in interest rates has 
habitually meant an average of 5.8 
per cent. or more for a period of not 
less than two months, although an 
exact discrimination would have to be 
much more flexible than this. In 
practice, the position of inventories 
may not always be a useful symptom 
because the balance sheets necessary 
to learn this position are late in com- 
ing out, and any reliable knowledge 
would have to be based upon at least 
fifteen or twenty large balance sheets. 
Bond prices may well be recorded in 
the form of monthly averages; and 
these averages, in order to denote a 
shortage of capital, should usually 
sag for about three months and at 
least 114 points in extent. 


A surprising and instructive char- 
acteristic of an inflation is that it de- 
velops in a very short time, meaning 
that the transition from what might 
be called healthy expansion to real 
inflation as here defined usually re- 
quires only about three months and 
rarely more than four months. This 
short period may not bring forth all 
seven of the conditions above named ; 
but what it does witness almost in- 
variably is a jump in the turnover of 
trade from healthy prosperity to in- 
flation. This may be seen in the rec- 
ords of any good trade barometer. 


Suddenness of Transition 


General business may be called ap- 
proximately normal when our trade 
barometer is almost anywhere be- 
tween 94 and 110 per cent. of the 
estimated normal, or when the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
index is almost anywhere between 
97 and 107 per cent. The significant 
point is, then, that it habitually takes 
our trade barometer only three 
months or therabouts to leap from 
well within this normal area to well 
above it, namely up around 120 or 
125 per cent. of normal. 


Such a leap is a genuine and un- 
mistakable transition from prosperity 
to inflation; but the ensuing and re- 
sulting transition from inflation to 
liquidation need not occur at once, 
and often does not. Business men do 
not dump goods and securities on 
the market until they are forced to 
do so; and they are not forced until 
they encounter actual difficulty in 
turning their inventories or obtain- 
ing credits or both. Hence, the liqui- 
dation begins when these difficulties 
commence; and this time is indicated 





“An over-expansion of production meas- 
ured in value, meaning in excess of the 
ability of the market to absorb products” 


by interest rates and other evidences 
of credit strain. 

The suddenness of this transition 
from prosperity to inflation helps to 
reveal the true character of inflation 
itself. It is a condition wherein busi- 
ness men are widely drunk with 
prosverity; and therefore its nature 
is primarily psychological rather 
than economic. Naturally, certain 
economic factors such as rising 
prices, expanding quantity of trade, 
etc., constitute the fuel which gener- 
ates the over-optimism; but still the 
fact is that without this over-opti- 
mism, a mental condition, a true infla- 
tion would not occur. It is the over- 
optimism which results in too great 
production and in too great expan- 
sion of commitments, borrowings and 
other business activities. 

Furthermore, this excess of opti- 
mism is typically based not upon any 
calculated adaptation of one’s own 
business operation to the general 
movement of prices, physical turn- 
over, etc., but rather upon intense 
feelings of good luck and self-confi- 
dence, which have no _ calculated 
foundation at all. It is one of the 
many instances of interaction be- 
tween economic and _ -psychological 
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“An abnormal expansion of the inven- 
tory of manufacturing companies” 
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forces; for whereas foolish over- 
confidence is engendered partly by 
economic circumstances, it exists not 
by virtue of any logical deduction 
from these circumstances, but by 
virtue of purely instinctive feelings 
excited by them, and in spite of the 
fact that logical analysis taken to 
heart would prevent or destroy the 
over-confidence. 

So it is that an inflation is at one 
and the same time a mental aberra- 
tion, a psychological accident and a 
crazy spell on the one hand, and a 
wholly natural and normal business 
expression of universal human in- 
stincts on the other. As an economic 
phenomenon it is a departure from 
normal in that business tends more 
and more to be regulated by reason 
and calculation; but as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon when once the in- 
stincts and motives of acquisition, 
pride, ambition and imitation have 
been enough excited to produce uni- 
versal over-confidence, then an infla- 
tion is the strictly normal result. 

Unless one can understand both 
the abnormality and normality of in- 
flation his forecasting is likely to be 
hampered ; and while these phases of 
the subject may perhaps be viewed 
with incredulity by students of mere 
statistical series, they show them- 
selves quite definitely in the memory 
and experience of discerning business 
men. 


Price Movements 


The part played by price move- 
ments is important and probably in- 
dispensable. It requires a substantial 
and rather long rise in the general 
price levels to create the optimism 
that brings on the buying for future 
requirements and the over-expansion 
of inventories. In this country we 
have never had an inflation without 
such a rise in prices. Even during 
the great bear movement in com- 
modity prices from 1864 to 1897 the 
three occurrences of inflation were 
all accompanied by temporary up- 
ward swings of prices, varying in ex- 
tent from 10 to 40 per cent. 

As a factor in credit inflation, in- 
ventories are apparently much more 
important than building operations. 
The great credit inflation of 1919-20 
occurred without any over-expansion 
in building; and in 1909 the over- 
expansion of building was greater 
than in 1906, even though the credit 
inflation was very much smaller. In- 
ventories were the principal factor 
in the inflation of 1909, and were 
among the most important factors 
during the inflations of 1902, 1906 
and 1920. The reason is easy to see, 
for our new construction require- 
ments, including equipment, now call 
for an annual expenditure of only 
about $6,200,000,000, whereas the 
census of 1922 found on hand mate- 
rials and products to the total value 
of $75,894,000,000, of which $28,- 
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423,000,000 were manufactured prod- 
ucts and $39,816,000,000 were cloth- 
ing, f urniture, etc. 

Furthermore, the construction op- 
erations are deliberately financed 
partly with long-term capital and 
partly through savings banks and 
building loan associations, so that 
they do not at any one moment: de- 
mand a large volume of new credits. 
Inventories, on the other hand, are 
financed largely through the use of 
bank accounts subject to check, and 
by means of increasing those ac- 
counts or credits through borrowing 
from the banks. Hence, inventory 
financing is subject to much the larg- 
er and swifter variations. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that on June 30, 1926, 
for example, more than half of all 
the loans of national banks in the 
United States were of such general 
character as merchants and manufac- 
turers use in financing inventories. 
Of these loans 58.15 per cent. were 
on time paper. Even in the absence 
of conclusive evidence, then, it is 
highly probable that a real inflation 
cannot occur without a_ substantial 
upward swing in the price level and 
an over-expansion of inventories. 


Inflation Precedes Collapse 


Let us now observe the historical 
fact that inflation always has been 
the precursor of any serious collapse, 
whether financial or commercial. Ad- 
mittedly, the data covering the seven 
phases of inflation herein mentioned 
is not all available many years back; 
but there is enough data available to 
all but prove that these essential con- 
ditions were present. 


The inflation of 1847 was preceded 
by a rise in the Aldrich index of com- 
modity prices from 79.9 in 1841 to 
91.3 at the given date; by a doubling 
of bank note circulation and by a rise 
of interest rates to 15 per cent. Ba- 
rometrical commodities like pig iron 
and hogs rose more than 50 per cent. 
and bank reserves suffered a sharp 
decline. During the inflation of 1857 
bank loans greatly over-expanded ; 
hogs nearly doubled in price; money 
went to 1234 per cent.; wages rose 
too fast and bank reserves fell. 


Lessons of the Past 


Data for the inflation of 1864 are 
obscured by the war and the change 
ot that year in our banking system. 
However, trade activity was about 
12 to 17 per cent. above normal; 
money went to 8% per cent.; prices 
had a huge rise and the total acces- 
sions of “treasure” to the New York 
Sub-Treasury were for the first time 
since 1859 far below the total with- 
drawals, meaning that the cash de- 
mands upon the New York money 
market were very heavy. Raw mate- 
rials encroached so rapidly upon the 
prices of finished goods that gross 














The kind of rubber in United 
States Tires has as much to do 
with their long service as the 
quantity. It is Sprayed Rubber 
—made from latex by a me- 
chanical process invented by 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—without the use of 
smoke or chemicals. It is the 
purest, most uniform and 
strongest rubber known. 














HERE are a dozen places in 

building a tire where a little 
rubber could be saved. An ounce 
here, another ounce there—but add- 
ing up to thousands of pounds in a 
year’s production. 


But the car owner can never tell 
when this skimping is going to 
cause him trouble. When he pays 
his money for a tire he wants to be 
sure it will stand unusual road con- 
ditions, and that the strain of sudden 
braking will not uncover a weak 
point. He wants to be sure he gets 
the full mileage to which he is 
entitled. 


U. S. Royal Cords are built with the 





spot _ margins (spot difference be- 


UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


















idea that every man who buys them 
should get all the mileage that can 
possibly be built into a tire. 


The policy of “Plenty of Rubber” 
governs every operation in building 
VU. S. Royal Cords. It puts plenty of 
rubber not only outside, where you 
can see it—but inside, too, where it 
does not show, but where the 
strain comes. 


“Plenty of Rubber” proves its value 
in the final test—the service of 
U. S. Royal Cords on the wheels of 


your car. 


United States Rubber Company 


PLENTY OF RUBBER 
IN 
U.S. ROYAL CORDS 
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Tour 
Orient Ports 


Attractive Roundtrip Fares 


$600 Yokohama and return. Sail from 
Seattle returning from Yokohama to San 
Francisco via Honolulu. Or sail from San 
Francisco to Yokohama via Honolulu re- 
turning direct to Seattle. 


$750 Manila and return. Sail from San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama,Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, return- 
ing through the same ports and direct from 
Yokohama to Seattle. Or sail from Seattle 
for Yokohama and the other ports, return- 
ing from Japan to San Francisco via Hono- 
lulu. 


$1250 Round the World. Sail from 
Seattle direct to Japan or from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France, 
Boston, New York, Havana, Panama and 
California. 
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Enjoy the comfort and service of palatial 
President Liners. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. Luxurious public rooms. A 
| world-famous cuisine. Liberal stopovers at any port with identi- 
cal accommodations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a 
private yacht. 
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An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, 
China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient and Round the World; every two weeks from Boston and 
New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California; every two 
weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 








32 Broadway - ~- - = New York 110 South Dearborn Street - Chicago, Ill. 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 101 Bourse Bldg. - - Philadelphia. Pa. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 514 W. Sixth Street - Los Angeles, Calif. 
177 State Street - - Boston, Mass. Dime Bank Building - - = Detroit 
1519 Railroad Ave. So. - Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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tween value of goods and cost of 
materials) were the smallest of many 
years—which is another symptom of 
inflation. 

In 1872 money went to 10% per 
cent.; bank reserves fell sharply and 
the ratio of loans to deposits rose, 
Trade activity was about 20 to 30 per 
cent: above normal. In 1882 there 
was a like over-expansion of trade 
activity and of bank loans; and 
money went to 8 per cent. In 189? 
our trade barometer went 21 per cent. 
above normal; money rose to 6 per 
cent. and the loan-deposit ratio of 
the New York banks rose 7 points in 
four months. During these three ex- 
periences the advances in general 
commodity price levels were about 
10 and 41 and 14 per cent., respec- 
tively. The inflations of 1902, 190s, 
1912 and 1920 were marked by ali 
seven of the above-mentioned char- 
acteristics; and the moderate infla- 
tion of 1909 was marked by six of 
the seven. Thus, in spite of their 
shortcomings, the statistical records 
very nearly. demonstrate that every 
serious collapse has been preceded by 
a true inflation and every genuine in- 
flation has been followed by collapse, 
meaning either panic or else severe 
depression. 

No forecaster, however, can hope 
to predict the dates when inflation 
will occur. So far as there is such a 
thing as chance in this world of cause 
and effect its occurrence is largely a 
matter of chance. Favorable business 
conditions may supply the fertile soil 
upon which it can grow; but it also 
requires the caprice of public senti- 
ment actually to bring it about. Some- 
times prosperity continues for years 
without leading into inflation, and at 
other times inflation springs out of 
the first large wave of prosperity as 
if it were the immediate mathematical 
consequence. 

Fortunately, however, foreknowl- 
edge of the dates of future inflations 
is quite unnecessary to business men. 
The inflation itself always occurs be- 
fore the collapse; and referring to a 
major instance, we believe that 1ts 
symptoms are always such that it 
can be definitely recognized. When- 
ever it does occur, it warrants a long 
distance three or four-year forecast, 
consisting of a collapse of trade, a 
period of recuperation on bottom and 
a subsequent major upward swing. 

This is the ninth of a series 
of articles on business fore 
casting. The tenth will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 


Individuality 
The Editor: 

Your magazine has developed 4 
type of individuality that makes it 
interesting reading. It occupies 4 
field all its own, and I wish to compli- 
ment you upon the way you handle 
it. 





ROY S. THOMPSON, Asst. Trust Officer 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. 
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“Make Friends—and They 
Will Make You!” 


(Continued from page 12) 


kept busy in this country and Europe 
on special investigations and apprais- 
als, He left for a time to go with 
former associates into the motor car 
business, but at the outbreak of the 
war he was called back by the Gen- 
eral Electric. After some hard sell- 
ing Kulas secured an order from the 
Italian government for 3,000,000 
shells, only to find that all General 
Electric capacity had been taken up 
by the United States Government. 
Having taken a contract, however, 
Kulas proposed to see that it was 
filled. He promptly resigned, al- 
though his resignation was not ac- 
cepted by the General Electric Com- 
pany, went back to Cleveland where 
he was known, and succeeded in rais- 
ing sufficient capital to build his own 
shell making plant, the Cuyahoga 
Stamping and Machine Company. 


Restores Ailing Industries 


By the end of the war this company 
had turned out at a good profit seven 
million shell casings, many of which 
went to the American armies. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Kulas also started 
the Federal Nut and Bolt Company, 
which produced screw machine prod- 
ucts for the Allies. 

For two years after the war Mr. 
Kulas traveled, catching up with the 
vacations he had never taken before. 
Then he returned to Cleveland and 
with several former associates spe- 
cialized in the restoration of ailing 
industries. His first exploit was the 
merger of the Tabor Ice Cream Com- 
pany with the Telling Belle Vernon 
Company, two of the largest com- 
panies in the Cleveland field. 


Forms Midland Steel Products Co. 


Early in 1923 Mr. Kulas was 
asked to take the presidency of the 
Parrish and Bingham Company, 
makers of automobile frames. It 
had been losing money for some time, 
and Kulas soon realized that what 
it needed was a place in the automo- 
tive sun in Detroit. Accordingly he 
worked out and sold to directors and 
stockholders a plan to merge Parrish 
and Bingham with the Detroit 
Pressed Steel Company and the Par- 
rish Manufacturing Company of De- 
troit, and the group was named The 
Midland Steel Products Company. 
It is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of automobile frames. It was this 
exploit that led to his election to the 
directorate of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. 

The same story of steadily rising 
farnings might be told of Midland 
that was outlined above for Otis 
. No other story is possible, in 
Mr. Kulas’ opinion, when a thorough- 
going spirit of co-operation has been 
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i New “Beauty in 
aa STEEL PARTITIONS 






A rasan es 


—by Hauserman 


NLESS you are familiar with 
the beauty of these steel par- 
titions, Hauserman designs will 
prove a revelation. They grace any 
office, giving it a comfortable, liv- 
able appearance, yet sturdy and 
dignified .. . an atmosphere of 
personality— of achievement — of 
an up-to-the-minute business. 


Furnished in 20 color combina- 
tions, Hauserman Steel partitions 
harmonize with any interior deco- 
rative plan . . . in eleven types and 
grades for every commercial and 
industrial need from the finest 
executive office to warehouse. 


Today, it’s steel—in buildings, 
equipment and partitions, and 
Hauserman Movable Steel Parti- 
tions with their many advantages 
—attractive appearance, perma- 
nency, ease of rearrangements, 
lasting finish and low price— 
represent outstanding values. 

Ask for literature on this significant 
pment in partitioning. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
Largest Steel “Partition Manufacturer 
6817 Grant Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering and Erection Service ats 
* “Branches in Principal Cities : 


“ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE NATIONALLY” 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 
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eveloped in the whole organization. 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well known and authoritative specialists in the more important 

















Net Profits Show Large Decline from 
Last Year. Car Loadings Turn 
Upward to New High Ground 


ET operating income of Class I 
N railroads for the month of June 
this year shows the rather mate- 
rial drop which had been signalled by the 
individual road reports as well as by 
the lower freight car loadings for that 
month. 
Final figures for all systems 
show profits of $87,364,000 for 


financial and commodity divisions 


the figures have turned upward rather 
sharply. 

The latest weekly report shows a to- 
tal of 1,045,621 cars loaded on the chief 
railway systems of the country, a gain 
of over 33,000 cars in a single week and, 
with this very sharp gain, springing at 
one fell swoop into the first place for 
high weekly loadings thus far in 1927. 


= previous record for this year 
was in the week of May 14, when 
1,029,000 cars were loaded and the new 
record is therefore well ahead of the 
previous one. Although that week sets 
up the high for 1927, it is still more than 


reduction in the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rates, rather generally throughout 
the country, but more particularly the 
important change in the rate of the New 
York Bank. 


2 Wks Yr. 
Call M coc it 
a ea ae 4%, 
60-90 day time....... au’ 4a? 
Commercial paper .... 4 o 4 
New York rediscount.. 3% 3% 4 


The latter was reduced to 3% per cent. 
from 4 per cent. which latter rate had 
prevailed for just about a full year, 
having been raised to 4 per cent. from 
3% per cent. on August 13, 1926, com- 
pared with the change this year which 
took place on August 14. 

The reduction in the redis- 
count rate of the New York 








the month of June, a decline of 
nearly 19 per cent. under the 
figure of $107,336,000 reported 
in the same month of 1926, and 
only a couple million dollars 
above the $85,664,000 shown for 
May of the current year, com- 


Highlights of the News 


Railroad Net Shows Large Decline 
France Welcomes American Legion 


pared with a usual increase of Rediscount Rates Reduced........ 
15 or 20 per cent. from May to Germany Takes New Air Endur- 
J gta Song aetna ilies 0 ERI 
s for : 
the month’s proportion of an ae at ged ros Levels...... 
annual rate of about 5 per cent. concge an the rd Term...... 
on rate-making valuation, com- Car Loadings Turn Upward....... 
pared with over 6 per cent. re- New High for Brokerage Loans... 
presented by the June figures in Seminole Restriction a Fact...... 


the preceding year. 

For the first six months ot 
1927 net operating railway in- 
come for Class I railroad sys- 
tems amounted to $473,000,000, 
showing a basis of 5.4 per cent. 
for the whole year, compared 
with net in the first half of last 
year amounting to $495,598,000, 
or the proportion of an annual 
return at about 5.8 per cent. 


Half Year 








Sterling Goes to New High for Year 
Schneider Cup Race at Venice.... 
Corn Crop Lowest in Many Years. . 
Failure of Geneva Arms Conference 
Commodity Prices Turn Upward.. 
New Farm Legislation for Congress 
Another Sample Bomber for the 


Arm 


eeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene eeee 


Further Decline in Cotton Estimates 


federal reserve institution was 
both preceded and followed by 
similar cuts in various other of 
the reserve banks throughout 
the country and the majority of 


42 these are now on the 3% per 
51 cent. basis, though a few are 
42 still using the 4 per cent. figure. 
Bank Rate Cut 
= HE cut in such rates was 
forecast in the last issue 
50 under this heading but had not 
42 been announced until some time 
43 after the section went to press. 
7 As a matter of fact, it came 
51 somewhat earlier than most 
46 prophets forecast it, though 
47 there was a general feeling that 
the reduction was in the offing, 
51 due to continued easing of east- 
43 ern credit situation, the decline 
50 of bankers’ bills to below 3% 
per cent. and the known ten- 
46 dency of the New York bank 
41 authorities to ease the strain on 


the London money market 
where the Bank of England rate 
was having difficulty in attract- 

















HE first half of 1927, there- 

fore, shows Class I road 
profits at a decline of a little more than 
5 per cent. from the figures for the first 
half of last year. During the first six 
months of the current year, 27 Class I 
railroads‘operated at a loss. Of this num- 
ber, 12 were in the Eastern, 4 in the 
Southern, and 11 in the Western dis- 
tricts. 

As an ‘index to future earning reports 
of the Class I roads, the weekly reports 
on freight car loadings are being care- 
fully watched and for the first time in 
many weeks these figures look optimis- 
tic. The trend was generally toward 
lower levels during practically all of 
July but toward*the close of that month 


50,000 cars below the figure for the cor- 
responding month of last year, and even 
slightly ‘below the level for the same 
week in 1925. 




















Continued Ease in Money Leads to 
Reduction in New York and Other 
Bank Rates. Brokers Loans Gain 


B Y far the most important occurrence 
during the past month has been the 


ing funds at its reduced figure. 
The cut in the New York 
bank rate has had little apparent effect 
upon interest rates since they effect the 
discount rate, in the present financial 
dispensation, rather than vice versa, and 
they have merely held easy and close 
to their low levels which are generally 
the lowest thus far in the current year 
and, in a few instances, the lowest lev- 
els seen for accomodation in. over 4 
year. 

Brokers loans, after holding merely 
steady for about a week or so, have 
again begun to climb rapidly and the 
latest figures show a gain of 30,000,000 
in a single week, an advance of more 
than $110,000,000 in two weeks and cur- 
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rently stand at a new high record for all 
time. 


pew latest, and record, figures, as is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board, 
show total loans to brokers at $3,171,- 
945,000, a gain of about $500,000,000 over 
the corresponding week of last year, and 
an advance of about $775,000,000 over the 
low point of $2,409,000,000 reached in May 


of last year. 
Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1927 1926 
Maw. Vor! 25.5 $8,006,844,000 $7,369,957,000 
Boston ....---++ 3026,000 651,427,000 
Philadelphia 569,952,000 545,645,000 
ee eae 767,425,000 715,696,000 
Richmond ....... 338,150,000 319,078,000 
Atlanta ecu 257,058,000 257,852,000 
Chicago ......... 1,430,982,000 1,389,707,000 
ge ree »195,00' 291,913,000 
Minneapolis ..... 172,889,000 181,999,000 
Kansas City .... 332,503,000 337,323,000 
ON eer 170,358,000 171,409,000 
San Francisco ... 733,442,000 729,983,000 





$13,731,824,000 $12,962,009,000 


The New York Stock Exchange also 
shows a new high record for brokers’ 
loans in its usual monthly figures, the 
total now standing at $3,641,695,000, com- 
pared with $3,568,967,000 in the previous 
month, and with only $2,998,000,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1926. 

Of the total for the New York Stock 


Exchange figures, $2,765,000,000 are com- 
posed of demand loans, and only $877,- 
060,000 are in time loans. 

Bank clearings have again turned 
moderately upward and latest figures 
show a gain of over $12,000,000, or 12 per 
cent. in a single week, and are generally 
running not far from $100,000,000 per 
week ahead of the same period in 1926. 

















Commodity Prices Generally Strong with 
Grains and Cotton in Lead. Metals 
Also Move Upward 


oer in practically all of the 
important staple and crop commodi- 
ties during the past month has carried 
these prices up almost steadily into a 
new phase of the general advance which 
has been in irregular progress since this 
spring and for the most part such quo- 
tations are not far from the highest 
seen thus far in the current year. 

As indicators of this strong upward 
movement, after about three weeks of 
comparative quiet and irregularity, the 
best known indexes of commodity prices 


43 


show material advances for the month. 

Both Dun and Bradstreet agree this 
month on good-sized upward movements 
for their respective averages and the 
former index stands at the highest fig- 
ure thus far in the current year, with 
the single exception of June. 


Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 

BOGGS TOME (os cbcinsecees 186.335 185.598 185.129 
Bradatroct’s ..s0cecccses 12.5830 12.3803 12.6441 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities is also up on 
the month. Following a new low level 
for the past five years, reported at 137.8 
for the week ended July 22, the average 
has moved upward rather rapidly, and 
now stands once more around 140, or 
approximately the average figure shown 
for the second quarter of 1927. 


HEAT has led the grain market 

with a rapid run-up of as much as 
2 cents in a single day, to new high 
levels for the movement at $1.51 a bushel 
for early spring deliveries and above 
$1.43 for nearby calls. Corn has also 
been strong, even in the face of in- 
creased crop estimates, and shows a cur- 
rent gain of about 7 cents a bushel from 
the levels prevailing earlier in the past 
month. 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
































Better Business 
with a Budget 


The aim of Better Business is a better service 
to the organization, to its owners, and to the 
public. Achievement of this aim is reflected in 
volume of sales, in net profits, and in good-will. 


The Budget is simply an appeal to common sense 
in business. As a means of conserving resources 
and furthering progress, it is inseparable from 
the sound policies of Better Business today. 


Too often Management fails to give its individual 


department heads the guidance of a logical plan 
or Budget—showing each his relative aims and 


responsibilities. Executive directing power. is 
thus shorn of that unified force, mental and 
physical, which creates resourcefulness under all 
conditions. 


In the interest of Better Business, the Budget, 
based on Modern Accountancy, is perhaps the 
sharpest,mostkeenly efficienttoolof Management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICH MOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ATLANTA ST. Louis waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MIAMI MEMPHIS DENVER 


BUFFALO LOUISVILLE TAMPA KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA LOS ANGELES 
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Oats are up over 5 cents and rye and 
the smaller miscellaneous grains have 
taken their share of the strong upward 
tendency. 


The outstanding leader, however, in 
the general situation, has unquestionably 
been King Cotton. Under the stimulus 
of new reductions in the Government 
estimates on acreage, development and 
probable crop yield for the present sea- 
son futures have been almost consistent- 
ly on the jump during the past month 
and have topped off their long advance 
thus far in 1927 with further gains of 
another $5 a bale. 


The chief domestic mail order house 
has reduced the general level of its new 
fall merchandise from 3 to 4 per cent, 
under last year and the tendency in 
motor prices is still toward lower levels, 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, September ......... $1.43% $1.40 $1.36 
Corn, September .......... 1.13% 1.06% re 
Oats, September .......... 49% 44% &*i 
Cotton, Mid., October.... 19.45 18.90 17.60 
Rete RS eee 7.80 7.60 8.40 
COE, TIO. 7, MiOscccccsess 14% 144% .19% 
er .059 .058 .058 
pS a re 19.50 21.50 22.50 
Iron, 2X, Philadelphia...... 22.75 22.75 23.50 
Steel, Pittsburgh .......... 33.00 33.00 35.00 
DMR ctewetrosuea inecsancs 6.75 6.50 8.90 
Copper ..c.c0scccecscccercees 13.38 13.00 14.25 
Zinc, E. St. Louis......... 6.40 6.32 7.70 
| REO CRE eae 65.00 63.75 65.50 
Rubber, September ......... 36 35 37 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont.... .. .97 .97 2.05 
SRUMURING - ca vawsctdekindecacce 19 19 21 






































International Securities 
Corporation of America 





Second International 
Securities Corporation 


For information about these investment trusts, 


address AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
(A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 


























“Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen,’’ by Herbert N. Casson 
is now ready in book form. The price is $2 
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Doings of the Airmen. More Trans-At- 
lantic Flights. Dole Flight to Honolulu. 
Schneider Cup Race 


Bie potential trans-Atlantic fliers are 
finding that weather conditions over 
the entire breadth of that ocean are very 
seldom in completely satisfactory ar- 
rangement for long-distance flying, even 
in the Summer time. All of the fliers who 
were reported, last issue, as being fair- 
ly poised, ready for the take-off from 
European shores, westward to America, 
are, at least at present writing, in 2 
very similar position, though consider- 
ably more irked at delay, than previously. 


|S bees JOHANN RISTICZ, with his 
flying mate, Cornelius Edzard, have 
recently broken the worlds endurance 
flying record in Germany with the Junk- 
ers plane which they plan to use in 
their flight to America. Their official 
air time was 52 hours, 23 minutes, 1! 
seconds of continuous flight, thus taking 
from America the record of about af 
hour less which was previously held 
by Clarence Chamberlin and Bert. Acosta. 
The German plane which now holds 
this new worlds record, was designed by 
Professor Junkers. 


Clarence Chamberlin has demonstrated 
the feasibility of taking a day or %0 
off the carrying time on trans-Atlantic 
mail, by taking off from the Leviathan 
over-night out from New York and 
bringing mail back to New York. Byrd 
has postponed his flight to the Antarctic 
regions until 1928. After fatal acti 
dents before the Dole air race to Hono 
lulu, only about four planes were actually 





in the race. 
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elore winter comes — 
get the facts on oil hea t 


When you know its benefits you will 
not want ta go through another 
winter without it. 


HE best endorsement of oil heat is that 
half a million American home owners 
enjoyed it last winter. 


It is estimated that 200,000 more are plan- 
ning to follow their example this winter. 


These families did not decide to install oil 
heaters without first assuring themselves 
that they would obtain clean, dependable, 
care-free and uniform heat. 


Both users and prospective users are con- 
vinced that no other modern appliance in 
their homes can contribute so much to the 
health, comfort and happiness of every mem- 
ber of the family. 


These are undoubtedly the reasons why you 
are also interested in heating your home 
with oil. And you are probably just as anx- 
ious to be sure of satisfaction before you go 
ahead. 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory pub- 
lic service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating Insti- ; 

tute are permitted to use it. J ust ask your fi riends 

The best way to get the facts on oil heat is 
to talk with friends and neighbors who are 
already enjoying oil heated homes. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have provided 


with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 


Observe for yourself how an oil heater oper- 
ates and why it enables the home owner to 
write heating troubles off his 
calendar forever. You will find 
This e q your neighbors proud of their 
nis emblem protects you, and it oil heating system. They will 
will be protected, on your behalf, —_ begladtoshow it to you and to 
by the Oil Heating Institute. tell you of their experience. 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to furnish special 
information on the heating of churches, theatres 
hotels, apartment houses and office buildings, and 
on the various heat treating processes of industry. 


by Oil Heating Institute 
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cAn authoritative guide to 
Satisfactory Oil Heat 


Besides visiting an oil heated home, you 
will find it helpful to read the Oil Heating 
Institute’s book entitled “Oil Heating—The 
Modern Miracle of Comfort.” 


It gives instructions on how to select an 
oil heater, and contains specifications of the 
equipment of leading manufacturers. 


Why permit valuable space in your home 
to be used any longer as a clearing-house 
for coal and ashes? 


With the facts at your disposal you may de- 
cide to join the thousands of biher progres- 
sive home owners who are planning now to 
enjoy oil heat this winter. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Avenue New York 


This book is free— 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


This 80-page book, written by national au- 
thorities on oil heating and published by 
the Oil Heating Institute, was formerly dis- 
tributed at ten cents a copy to cover mail- 
ing costs. It is now free, if you request it 
on the coupon. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, your book en- 
titled ““Oil Heating—The Modern Miracle of 
Comfort” containing instructions on how to 
select oil heating equipment. 


asascansannapaeauassenees! 
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Lieut. Alford J. Williams, the Ameri- 
can naval contestant in the famous and 
aeronautically important Schneider Cup 
race, has been having hard luck with 
his proposed entry plane and efforts to 
have the race postponed have thus far 
been unsuccessful. The Italian team 
won the race at Hampton Roads in 1926, 
and thus had the right to name the 
date and place for this year’s flight. 

The race was set for September 25 
at Venice, Italy. It still seems likely 
that Williams can compete but prepara- 
tions will be unfavorably rushed unless 
a postponement is allowed. 











































Freight by Parachute 


_ method of freight delivery by 

airplane is being currently tested out 
with considerable success by the Royal 
Typewriter Company which has bought 
a Ford-Stout, all-metal plane for the pur- 
pose of delivering typewriters through- 
out the country by air. The new feature 
of development is the plan to drop freight 
by parachute without necessity for the 
{ delivering plane making any landing. 
The new method has been meeting with 
a great deal of success and appears 
entirely feasible. 

Keystone Aircraft Corporation has 
completed its bombing plane for the 
United States Army and the great fight- 
ing airship is currently undergoing its 
trials. The plane has a wing-spread of 
about 90 feet, will carry 8,000 pounds 
useful load of gasoline, crew and bombs, 
is powered by two Packard 550 ho. 
motors, and has a speed of more than 
100 miles per hour. 

The new Keystone craft is one of 
three or four being built for the Army 
by the chief domestic producers, to be 
tested and serve as basis for a later 
order for large numbers of a single 
type as part of the five-year building 
program. The Curtiss Condor and the 
Fokker bomber have already undergone 
their tests. 







OR over thirty years the name 
fora lese A on a tire has 
been an assurance that the pur- 
chaser would get a maximum of 
service with a minimum of trouble. 








The importance of your 


signature is reflected in 


the enduring quality of 
the ink you choose to use 

















Cotton Advances to New High Levels on 
Reduced Government Estimates. 
Wheat and Corn Add Gains 











AN ne : bs Y far the most important advances 
ar 
Wri a NG B in the commodity market during the 





past month have occurred in the cotton 

* division, even in the face of rather gen- 
4) eral advances in the rest of the list. In- 
deed, the long period of advancing prices 
checked up by cotton since the beginning 
of the current year is perhaps one of the 
most important movements in 1927 and 
has in large measure overbalanced the 
rapid movement toward lower levels 
which developed last year and culminated 
in the extreme low price of 12 cents 4 
pound which was reached early in De- 
cember. 


. Rapid Advance 


From those low levels, the lowest cot- 
ton has reached in many years, the re- 
covery has been almost steady and, start- 


i lowly, h ded to gain 
Has Stood the Test for | mimestum on the buit side until on a 


least one day of the past month future 


options jumped the full limit of 200 points 
O YE AR in a single session and necessitated the 
unusual operation of the Exchange rule 
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restricting the advances to that amount, 
or $10 a bale, in a single day. 


T any rate, the price of practically 

all future options has gone forward 
across the 20-cent level for the first time 
since last year and although the rapidity 
of advance has now slowed down, with 
a few days of necessary reaction, many 
traders are now talking 23 cents for 
this staple. 

The statistical and technical position 
of the cotton market has been stroug 
throughout the entire year, on increased 
consumption due to low price, decreased 
acreage for the same reason, and the dis- 
astrous floods of this spring in the Mis- 
sissippi river valley. Added to these gen- 
eral considerations during the past six 
weeks have been such factors as unfa- 
yorable weather conditions, boll weevil 
menace and a technical short interest 
which has kept on increasing as prices 
got to higher levels. 

The final bull stroke came with the 
recent Government estimate on acreage, 
condition and probable final yield. The 
Department of Agriculture, in its latest 
report, places the condition slightly low- 
er than in 1926 and, as a result of the 
6,000,000 acre drop in plantings this year, 
estimates the final production at 13,492,- 
000 running bales, a decline of 4,500,000 
bales from the high-record crop of last 
year, and the smallest crop which this 
country has produced since the short 
production of 1922. 


Reduced Acreage 


VERY state in the cotton belt shows 

a cut in the acreage planted to cot- 
ton for the current season and the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports the boll 
weevil more active than in any year since 
1923, and three times as heavy as last 
year. 

The Government’s latest report shows 
spring wheat estimated at less than 300,- 
000,000 bushels and winter wheat at over 
550,000,000. The decline in the latter 
crop from last year is greater than the 
increase for spring wheat and prices 
have responded to this estimate, as well 
as to other bullish news, with material 
advances, to new high levels on the pres- 
ent movement. 


THE Department of Agriculture’s lat- 

est estimate on the corn crop shows 
a probable yield of 2,390,000,000 bushels, 
a gain of over 100,000,000 bushels from 
the estimate of the previous month, but 
the crop is still indicated at the smallest 
in many years, and compares with last 


season's final yield of over 2,645,000,000 
bushels, 
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WHEN POWERS HANDLES YOUR INVENTORY 











Seminole Producers Finally Unite on Re- 
striction Plan and Total Oil Produc- 
tion Shows Decline. Rubber Firm 
ETROLEUM— Mention was made in 
the last issue, under this heading, of 
the prospects for Seminole curtailment of 
Production and during the past few 
weeks this movement has assumed a for- 
mal status. Announcement has been 
made by Ray Collins, umpire in the Sem- 
inole field, that the yield in that district 
is to be cut down 50,000 barrels a day 
through the agreement of all the opera- 
tors in the district. 
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and the complete inventory for 
the yearly final statements is ready 
in hours—instead of weeks. 
Powers cards punched from the 
counter’s notations on the very 
cards themselves are basic records. 
Used with Powers Mechanical Ac- 
counting Equipment they produce 
automatically in classified an 


printed form the 
complete inven- 
tory tabulations. 
And every tag is 
accounted for. 
But this is only 
one of their possi- 
bilities. The Pro- 
duction Depart- 
ment verifies its 


These holes indicate 


499 Part No. 782, Lot No. 25 at Machine No. 62 
On December 31st—Value $374.25 


ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general use wher- 
ever such work as this is done: 


General Accounting—Payroll and Labor 
Distribution— Material and Stores 
Record—Sales and Profit Analysis— 
Insurance Accounting and Statistics — 
Public Utilities Accounting — Census 
and other Vital Statistics— Traffic and 
Transportation Accounting—Chain 
Store Sales and Inventories— Federal, 
State and Municipal Accounting 


schedules from this immediate and 
vital information. Tax and 
ance data is available by simply 
resorting and tabulating by loca- 
tions and values. 

And further, a dependable and 
positive material control system is 
created only through this type of 
analysis of raw materials, work in 


insur- 


process, and fin- 
ished parts and 
products. 

Let us send you 
a bulletin on this 
important subject, 
now, so that you 
will be ready when 
the end of the 


year arrives. 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Division of Remington Rand, Incorporated 
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374 Broadway, New York City 
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How Is The Market For Steel 
Shares Shaping Up? 


Expectations are voiced in financial circles of important 
consolidations in the steel industry. What is the tentative 
program under discussion; what companies are likely to 


In the light of merger prospects, what is the outlook for 


What about profits for the full 1927 year in view of much 
production? 
pany shares “discounted” current conditions and possibilities 
lying ahead? Or is the “big steel market” still to come? 


Have steel com- 


A background of fact and analysis necessary to solu- 
tion of these significant questions is comprised in 
a series of special articles soon to be published in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 
The New York News Bureau Association 


New York City 


Send me your newspaper daily for three months, on trial, check for 
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This Book? 


HOW 

TO GET 
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YOU WANT 


By 
WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


President, W. L. Fletcher, Inc. 


Mr. Fletcher, as employ- 
ment manager for many 
corporations, knows the 
problems of the employer; 
and of the man seeking an 
executive position. 


| Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 
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The four chief producing pools in the 
Seminole area are to be curtailed to 450. § 
000 barrels.a day, a reduction of approx. 
imately 10 per cent, through the action 
of a pro-rating scheme which appear; 
fair and just to all of the companies jp. 
volved. This is not the sole optimistic 
sign in that section, either, as there have 
been rumors of salt water intrusion a 
the northwest end of Earlsboro pool. 


Seminole Curtailment 


®t the results of the agree 
curtailment in Seminole are not yet 
available in production figures, it is sig- 
nificant that total output for the entire 
United States has experienced the first 
weekly reduction of any importance 
since last June. The latest estimate on 
domestic output, made weekly by the 
American Petroleum Institute, shows a 
figure of 2,577,000 barrels a day aver- 
age, a drop of nearly 10,000 barrels a 
day for the period. 

This decline is not important so far 
as actual figures are concerned, however, 
since the total is still the highest on 
record, with the exception of the pre- 
vious week and is fully 20 per cent. ahead 
of the daily output for the same week 
of last year. 

Meanwhile, stocks of crude and refined 
oils have increased over 4,000,000 bar- 
rels in a single month, the gain being 
chiefly in crude oil which has reached 
a new high mark for storage at over 


‘433,000,000 barrels. 


UBBER—The market for crude rub- 

ber has been firm to somewhat high- 
er during the past month and current 
quotations are not far from 36 cents a 
pound. The strength appears largely 
unexplained unless due to improved sen- 
timent in the general market. There 
is a feeling in trade circles that the un- 
used export licenses in the Malaya ter- 
ritory, where British export restrictions 
have been in force, are now down to the 
vanishing point, and that the next couple 
months will see actual results from the 
Stevenson Act. 














Fall Gains in Business are Noted. Har- 
vesting of Big Crops in Full Swing. 
Alien Quota Raised 

ENERAL business conditions con- 

tinue somewhat below the high levels 
of earlier in the year but some lines 
have already reported satisfactory de- 
velopment of fall trade and the usual 
seasonal upturn is anticipated in the 
rest of the important industries. 


Canadian Weather 


| is general, the weather reports are fa- 
vorable but there have recently been 
some touches of frost in the Northwest 
which have done considerable damage 
to the wheat crops in various sections. 
This factor, together with the lateness 
of the crop in these sections and fore- 
casts for lower temperature have been 
largely responsible for the continued 
strength in the wheat and grain mar- 
kets. 

The wheat crop in the Prairie Prov- 
inces is reported generally in full har- 
vest despite comparative lateness 1 
Western Alberta and a lack of full 
moisture quota throughout most of that 
province. 
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LEADERSHIP 


From the country estate to the modest bunga- 
low out where the sidewalks end—from the small 
village to the most palatial yacht—DURO means 
running water comfort, health and convenience. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO | 


World’s Largest Makers of Automatic Water Systems and 
Water Softeners 
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You Come to 
Atlanta 











you will find in the Atlanta Biltmore one 
of the world’s truly great hotels. Some of 
our guests who are much-travelled have 
declared that it is the “finest hotel in the 
nation.” Located in a four acre park, free 
from city noises, immediately accessible to 
theatrical, business and shopping districts. 











is generous in its use of electricity. 
Twenty-five years ago, the annual 
per capita consumption was only 
19 kilowatt-hours. Today it is 
approximately 1,029 kilowatt-hours. 
This is a record for large cities. 









































A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
Commonwealth Edi c “Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 
The Central Station Serving Chicago Rates from $3.50 
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ROTEST of the Canadian Govern. 
ment against the ruling of the Uniteg 


down the Canadian quota to largely ex. 
clude Dominion residents from crossing 
the border to work in the United States, 
has finally led to an increase in the 
quota allowed. 

These figures have been raised from 
800 to 2,000. The action has postponed 
further controversy for the time being 
but Canada is expected to lodge more 
forceful protests at the close of Noven- 
ber when the present ruling of the 
States expires and must be renewed, 

















Coolidge Declines to Run for Third Term 
and Starts Many Personal Booms, 
New Farm Bill 
B* far the most important development 

of the past month has been the an- 
nouncement of President Coolidge regard- 
ing his attitude toward the “third term.” 
With not the slightest inkling of warning 
the President has issued his now-famous 
10-word address, “I do not choose to run 
for President in nineteen twenty-eight.” 
With his usual reticence the chief execu- 
tive deigned not to add or detract a comma 
from that long speech and could not be 
induced to give any explanations or recom- 


‘mendations regarding his views and conclu- 
sions. 


HERE has been the usual talk about 
drafting him in the Republican con- 
vention as the strongest candidate and 
making him go through with another four 
years out of a sense of duty to his party. 
But the movement has not gained much 
headway and it is hardly likely that Cool- 
idge would assent,—certainly it would ap- 
pear bad form to force him into continua- 
tion of his high office if he is tired. 
Many Booms 

The President’s announcement was all 
that was needed to set the political pot 
boiling with a vengeance and such names 
as Hoover, Dawes, Lowden and the rest 
are all getting their own individual booms 
with Governor Smith of New York as a 
leader in the Democratic possibilities. 

President Coolidge may have had other 
reasons for declining to stand for re-elec- 
tion but it is worthy of note that he joins 
five former presidents of the United States 
in the ranks of those who have refused 
the “third term” following the precedent 
of the father of his country. Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe and Jackson all followed 
Washington’s lead in refusing to accept 4 
third term of office in this capacity. 


_ the time growing nearer for 
convention of the new Congress the 
problem of. farm relief is once more assum- 
ing its usual place in political discussion. 
President Coolidge has recently conferred 
with officials of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at Rapid City on the outline of a new 
bill to be introduced this fall which will 
essentially be the Administration’s own bill 
for the farmer. 

The new bill will take the place of the 
lost McNary-Haugen measure and wil 
provide for a revolving fund of $300,002, 
000 for the extension of co-operative mar- 
keting. It includes the principle of buy- 
ing surplus crops so as to maintain price 
stability but avoids the equalization fee 
and the price-fixing features of the pré- 
vious bill 
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Geneva Conference Adjourns Without 
Agreement. Sterling Firms To High- 
est This Year. France Greets 
American Legion 

ENEVA CONFERENCE—The In- 

ternational Conference for the Limita- 
tions of Naval Armaments of 1927 has passed 
into the vale of history, leaving those 
things undone which ought to have ‘been 
done. For many weeks any agreement 
between the great powers appeared very 
remote but public and political opinion 
still grasped at various straws in a for- 
lorn hope. 

Finally, the whole thing fell through, 
there was handshaking, applause, mutual 
good wishes, assurances that the failure 
to find common ground for limitation of 
smaller naval warcraft would not lead to 
a great race in building navies,—and the 
various representatives departed to their 
usual posts. 

No blame can be laid at any one door 
for the failure to agree at this conference. 
The criticism that there was not sufficient 
preparation has some merit but it is by 
no means the deciding factor. At any rate, 
it appears that no permanent harm has been 
done and, as the Eskimos say, “it was a 
good idea anyway.” 

Sterling Strong 

REAT BRITAIN—Things are 

pretty quiet on the islands so far as 
industry is concerned. The steel trade is 
ruled by an air of holiday lassitude, coal 
production is only moderate and demand 
for finished goods, while showing a slight 
improvement over the previous month, is 
still far from satisfactory. 

Sterling has strengthened up smartly, 
following the reduction of New York 
money rates, capital is at least temporarily 
flowing to the British coffers, and exchange 
has jumped to the highest of the current 
year at above $4.86. 

Meanwhile, the Economist index number 
is little changed but shows a slight drop 
from the previous month, though still 
considerably ahead of the figures current 
during the spring months. 


RANCE—Costs of raw materials for 

manufacture remain comparatively 
high and the price of labor is still too 
dear for profit in industry with the re- 
sult that stagnation continues in many 
lines. Steel production, however, is only 
slightly below last year and pig iron out- 
put for the first half of 1927 is moderately 
larger than during the first six months of 
last year. 

Foreign trade for the first half of the 
current year is greater than the first half 
of 1926, so far as actual units and weights 
are concerned, in both exports and im- 
ports, but due to the rising value of the 
French france in international exchange, 
imports have shown a gain of about 2,- 
665,000,000 francs while exports have dis- 
played an advance of only about 166,000,- 
000 francs. 

For at least the time being, however, the 
French people appear willing to forget dif- 
terenices in trade, exchange value and war 
debts in a hearty welcome to the annual 


convention of the American Legion on the 
10th anniversary of America’s entry into 
the World War. Things, as well as senti- 
ments, have changed considerably since 


those stirring days, but the legionaires are 
reported having a “fine time.” 
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The Farm Problem 
Percy H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, in 
an interview with Forzes: 
“The fundamental factor on which our 


present prosperity is 
based is the confi- 
dence of thinking 
people in our Ad- 
ministration at 
Washington. It has 
been and is commit- 
ted to a policy of 
economy and reduc- 
tion of taxes. That 
is all this nation 
desires from its government—we don’t 
want the government to run our business 
enterprises. 

“Business, generally speaking, is sound, 
with labor fully employed at high wages. 
The outlook for the current half-year is 
good. And I can see no reason why things 
should slow up, given a continuance of 
freedom from unsettling politics. 

“T have been a farmer. The hue and 
cry about agricultural conditions are very 
largely political. The American farmer 
does not need a wet nurse. If the 
politicians would leave him to run his 
farm undisturbed, he would soon work 
himself out of whatever trouble he may 
have experienced as a consequence of the 
deflation which overtook industry and ag- 
riculture alike after the post-war boom 
collapsed. Just as walking delegates have 
been stirring up trouble among traction 
employees in New York, a lot of self- 
seeking politicians have been acting the 
role of walking delegates in agricultural 
states. 

“The truth is that banks in rural com- 
munities are to-day borrowing less money 
than they have borrowed in any previous 
time in the last ten years.” 


A Neglected Market 
Hon. S. R. McKelvie, director, Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association: 


“The potential market existing among 
farmers has not been exhausted, and in 
many cases not even intelligently ap- 
proached. 

“Figures compiled during 1924 show that 
$850,000,000 was spent in advertising to 
reach the city dweller, while only $30,000,- 
000 was spent to reach the farmer. 

“The ratio, based both on. population 
and purchasing power, is so out of propor- 
tion as to appear almost ridiculous and 
cause one to inquire most emphatically 
why all this hubbub about foreign markets 
when we have not begun to exercise ordi- 
nary advertising and sales initiative in 
reaching this market at our door. 

“The farmer is not different from any- 
one else in his desires or inclinations. He 
is human. Thus he is susceptible to the 
same sales treatment as any other good 
American citizen. The trouble seems to 
be that those who would sell to him have 
such a vague idea of how to reach him— 
and it is apparently so much easier to 
reach the city dweller—that they spend 
their advertising money largely in channels 
that do not reach the farmer at all or 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


Oem 


fail to influence him in any large degree, 

“The farmer does his buying principally 
through local distributors, just as the city 
dweller does. Therefore, if you want to 
know the potential sources of influence 
with the farmer, ask your small town 
dealer. He will tell you at once the classes 
of media to use.” 


Building Costs 

E. H. Temple, Jr., general manager, 
Aberthaw Company of Boston: 

“Prices of building materials have 
shown a downward trend, in a general way 
since early in 1923 and are now at the 
lowest point in five years. I antici- 
pate a continuation of this decline, but be- 
lieve it will be so slight as to make little 
difference in building costs. 

“Labor rates in the building trades have 
increased in about the same degree that 
material prices have decreased because of 
the fact that the building trade is largely 
unionized and in position to force its de- 
mands In most instances it seems prob- 
able the labor will continue at least on the 
present high level and perhaps with some 
slight advance. 


Textile Industry Doing Better 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, president, Con- 


solidated Textile Corporation, in an inter- 
view with Forbes: 


“Not only does the present situation in 





the textile industry 
represent a great 
improvement; but 
there is reason to 
believe that condi- 
tions will continue to 
improve during the 
remainder of the 
year. 

“The cotton textile 














industry is progress- 
ing because it has set its house in order. 
It is active, aggressive, and where neces- 
sary it has modified its policies to suit 
the times. 

“In place of stubborn adherence to old 
methods, we find lower inventories, ‘styl- 
ing’ of cotton fabrics that puts them on a 
par with the finest materials for women’s 
wear, and perhaps most noteworthy of all, 
the industry is adapting itself to ‘hand-to- 
mouth’ buying so far as_ possible. 

“That kind of buying is the order of 
the day. I like the phrase ‘buying for 
current needs’ better. Of course, all man- 
ufacturers would like to turn out staples in 
quantity and have them stocked by the 


distributor. But it can’t be done any more, 
and we know it. The consumer is too 
changeable. Big inventories are too dan- 


gerous and transportation is too efficient 
to encourage forward buying on a large 
scale, 

“Realizing this we have geared up to give 
the trade what it wants when it wants it, 
and in such quantity as it is willing to 
take. That is progressive manufacturing 
and merchandising, and with other factors 
(not forgetting the inherent qualities of 
cotton and its wide range of adaptibility) 
may be counted upon to make for good 
times in the industry over an indefinite 
period.” 
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The Advance 
in Cotton 


New Upward Sweep Crowns 
Long Recovery on Further 
Indications of a Small 
Crop 


By I. V. Shannon 
With Fenner & Beane 


NE of the greatest and quickest 
O upheavals ever recorded in the 

price of cotton occurred early in 
August when the Government predicted a 
crop of only 13,492,000 bales. 

This prediction furnished the visible 
occasion for the upheaval but the founda- 
tion for it was prepared in advance by a 
long spell of wet weather, widespread 
weevil infestation and Mr. Hester’s state- 
ment showing an increase in consumption 
for the previous season of 2,316,000 bales. 

Cotton values were enhanced so much 
by the Government’s pronouncement that 
shorts were unable to buy back any of 
their commitments until the second day 
after its predictions were made public, and 
many of them were forced to pay an ad- 
vance of $15.00 a bale to get their contracts 
back. 

Effect of Government Report 


; advance was probably greater 
than would have occurred ordinarily 
because many traders, misled by estimates 
from the private reporting bureaus which 
indicated a crop anywhere from fourteen 
and a half to fifteen million bales, closed 
out their long cotton prior to the issuance 
of the Government’s figures and went 
short. 

The predictions of the private bureaus 
also took the edge off the very bullish re- 
port issued August Ist by Mr. H. G 
Hester of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, who reported 17,428,000 bales of 
lint and linters consumed during the pre- 
vious season. 

The average trader reasoned that a crop 
such as was predicted by the private bu- 
reaus, plus a carryover of 7,238,000 bales, 
as reported by Mr. Hester, would furnsh 
a supply ample for the needs of the world 
and still leave a comfortable surplus. 

Their calculations, however, were upset 
when the Government predicted a crop of 
a million to a million and a half bales less 








American Locomotive Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 
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than the average trader had been led to 
expect, because such a forecast points to a 
greatly reduced surplus at the end of the 
current season. 
Consumption High 
T= advance which followed publica- 
tion of the official views on the crop 
attracted considerable outside buying. 
Many of these buyers unfortunately bought 
their cotton above 20 cents and were 
torced to liquidate it later at a loss of 
‘ive to eight dollars a bale or more. 
Consumption is running on a scale never 
before known in the history of the trade. 
There is now every reason to believe that 
it will be nearly as large this season as 
last, as the crops of India and China are 
expected to fall two to two and a half 
million bales short of their normal pro- 
Cuction. This deficiency must be made 
good in some way and our crop and 





(Continued on page 55) 
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Question No. 2 





Why Are 


INSURANSHARES 
Trust Certificates 


A Safe Investment? 
: ANSWER: 











BECAUSE THEY represent pro rata 
ownership in the stocks of more than 
twenty-six leading insurance companies 
whose business is widely diversified, i.e., 
life, casualty, fire, surety, marine, etc. 











For full particulars of this attractive 
safe form of modern investment write te 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
67 Wall Street, New York Tel. Whitehall 9082 


Representatives Sent Only om Request 
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Odd Lots 


The man of limited means 
who has the ambition to 
accumulate a moderate es- 
tate will find no better 
method than thru purchas- 
ing Odd Lots of well sea- 
soned, dividend paying 
stocks. 


A group of good stocks, 
well diversified, bought 
with a definite degree of 
regularity, will in time pro- 
duce a comfortable income. 


Odd Lots permit this excel- 
lent means of accumulation 
and thrift. 


Many other advantages of 
Odd Lot trading are fully 
explained in booklet F.-302 
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Diversify! 


Holdings in several classes 
of securities make your in- 
vestments more balanced. 
Call upon our Statistical 
Department freely for in- 
formation and counsel, 


Odd Lot 


orders executed with the 
same careful attention as 
those for 


100 Share Units 


Send for convenient 

handbook on Trading 

Methods and Market 
Letter J-14 
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Stock Market Outlook 


| Market Advances Its Tempo and Adds to Indications That 


Larger Declines Are in the Making 


By R. W. Schabacker 


é 


E have not grown quite so exer- 

V \ cised over the “big break” in stock 

prices around the middle of the 
past month as many other market com- 
mentators, though that does not mean that 
the break has no significance. 

Its significance, from a technical stand- 
point, at least, lies in showing that at this 
stage of the game sentiment may change 
overnight—that a market which seems to 
have no end of steam at the close of trad- 
ing one day may find practically all sup- 
port suddenly withdrawn the next morning. 


HE suddenness with which the mid- 

month reaction appeared and ran its 
course is common to the closing phase of a 
long advance and that is one of the lessons 
to be drawn. Prices may easily go on up- 
ward for some weeks to come but the ad- 
vance will be too sharp and speculative to 
be attractive for long-pull operations. 


I T is notable that the tendency at this 
stage is for the market to increase its 
pace. Not only in trading volume but in 
actual movement has this factor developed. 
The present stock market is in a hurry to 
do whatever it has to do—and it is prob- 
ably distribution in preparation for a de- 
cline. 

The market’s advance during July was 
perhaps the most rapid and “perpendicular” 
that has been witnessed since the close of 
1924, when the long bull market was just 
getting under way. Likewise, the shake- 
out around the middle of August, this 
year, was the most rapid seen since the 
declines of March, 1926. 

We anticipate that movements will con- 
tinue to grow more rapid and more er- 
ratic for the next few weeks and that 
has in the past been a pretty good sign 





of preparation for a good old-fashioned 
decline. 


HE writer feels that Mr. Coolidge’s 

decision not to run again in 1928 has 
changed the speculative situation very de- 
cidedly. 

The bull market which has carried prices 
up and up for three and a half years has 
been the “Coolidge bull market,” and it is 
now being left by its perhaps unrealizing 
leader. 

More and more of the good news is 
coming out. Steel, General Motors and 
many other long-awaited stock dispersals 
have been realized and to that extent the 
market is losing much of its previous bull 
material. The chief favorable factor has 
been reduction of the discount rates, and 
money is still decidedly easy. 

Easy money and fall business upturns 
are still mainstays and they may be able 
to keep the market on its upward way. 
As a matter of fact, we do nt anticipate 
any sort of a long and drastic bear market 
but we do feel that the present action of 
the list indicates increasing nearness of the 
shakeout which we have prophecied for 
some time before the end of 1927. 


OR does the writer feel that all stocks 

must immediately be- dumped over- 
board. Prices are still in an upward trend 
and we expect further recovery following 
the rapid decline of mid-August. 

The remaining period of the present 
“phase” still has plenty of fireworks up its 
sleeve and there will be attractive oppor- 
tunities for profit left on the long side. 

But they will be for the speculator alone, 
and for the particular type who can keep 
his eye on the market and jump fast when 
the ship begins to list. 
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Investment 
Trusts 


Inquiries solicited as to 
leading American invest- 
ment trusts. 


Quotations promptly fur- 
nished on these issues. 


Richardson 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 
Telephone Rector 5660 
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{ A free Information Bureau Al 


maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 
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The Advance in Cotton 


(Continued from page 53) 


carry-over will undoubtedly be drawn 
upon heavily by Japan and other oriental 


countries. 


The indicated supply of lint and linters, 
based on the Government’s estimate, is 
21,200,000 bales, compared with 24,700,000 
for the previous season. 

If consumption shrinks to 17,000,000 
bales the surplus should be around 4,200,- 
000 bales, or 3,000,000 bales less than 
existed on July 31st. 


Further Reduction Possible 


P ROSPECT of a shrinking surplus has 
always brought advancing prices in 
its wake, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the market this season will 
follow the course of former years when 
spinners were faced with a decreasing 
carry-over. 

There is also a possibility that the Gov- 
ernment may reduce its estimate further 
on September 8th, as August has been a 
favorable month for the weevil and other 
pests, due to excessive rainfall in most 
states, and an unfavorable one for cotton, 
due to deficiency of sunshine. 

An abundance of sunshine is necessary 
to make a big crop. Crops are always 
small when there is a material deficiency 
in sunshine, such as has prevailed this 
season. 


Weevil Damage 


EEVIL, according to general be- 
lief, are the chief cause of small 
crops. The weather, however, and other 
pests, such as army worms and _ leaf 
worms, which are usualy prevalent during 
wet seasons, do almost as much damage. 
The following figures, compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture, show how 
losses to the crop are distributed in bales 
between the weevil and the weather in 
seasons when the weevil has been most 
active. 


Weevil and Weather Losses Compared 


(000 Omitted) 
Year Potential Weevil Weather Actual 
Crop Damage Damage Crop 
1920 22,415 - 4,595 4,380 13,440 
1921 18,666 6,277 4,486 7,954 


The Government’s estimate is accepted 
by the best informed in the trade as re-. 
flecting conditions at the time it was issued. 
Weather conditions since then point to a 
shrinkage from that estimate rather than 
an increase. 


Looks for Higher Prices 


PINNERS, however, are largely 

skeptical and are putting off making 
their usual forward purchases in the hope 
of getting lower prices. This attitude on 
the part of spinners may induce more than 
the usual amount of early hedging and the 
market may sag some during the process 
of absorbing them. 

Speculation is broadening, however, and 
prospect of a substantial advance after the 
peak of the hedging has passed may induce 
the trading public to absorb the hedges 
without any great recession in prices. 

Everything, in my opinion, points to 
materially higher values, later on, depend- 
ing in large measure on whether the Gov- 
ernment raises or reduces its estimate of 





the crop. I think it will reduce it. 
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Is New Market 


—Situation—= 
Now Developing ? 


Industry and trade, basic 
statistics show, have really 
lagged the first six months 
this year, compared with last 
year. But— 

Scrap steel prices and unfilled 
steel orders now point up. 

The Federal Reserve rate has 
just been cut. 

Numerous mergers in the rail- 
road and industrial field are being 
sponsored by powerful financial 
interests. 

What Does This Point To— 

A period of general confidence 
and prosperity ahead, with stocks 
going much higher? 

Or has the stock market already 
discounted these favorable devel- 
opments—with stocks, during this 
optimism, really a sale ? 

These matters are~ thor- 
oughly analyzed in our latest 
forecast, which presents the 
facts. A few extra copies of 
this unusual analysis reserved 
for distribution free. 


Simply ask for 
**Stock Market Qutlook’’ 
American Securities Service 
1047 Corn. Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
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This Investment 
Soon Gives You An 
Independent Income 


When you put your money in 
Cities Service Common stock 
you put it to work at good 
pay. In the last 17 years own- 
ers of this sound security have 
been paid 179 monthly divi- 
dends totalling over $88,000,- 
000 in cash, stock or the 
equivalent. 


By investing regularly in this secu- 

- rity you can create an investment 

capital that will work hard and soon 

provide for you an_ independent 
income. 


At the present price of Cities 
Service Common stock, an invest- 
ment in it yields you over 842% 
in cash and stock dividends. 


| Hen | 
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[| 0 WALL sr NEW XORK | 
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[ Please send me without obligation, particulars | 


about Cities Service Common stock and the 
$650,000,000 Cities Service Organization. 
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HOUGH we reiterate our past ad- 
vice that the present market is no 
place to look for investment bar- 
gains we are still willing to suggest stocks 
which give promise of worth while market 
advances under satisfactory conditions in 
the general list—provided that readers un- 
derstand they are merely speculative rec- 
ommendations and should be purchased for 
short-term plays. 


Julius Kayser 

B Boncow stock has previously been recom- 

mended—last June when it was sell- 
ing at about 52. It has advanced to only 
around 56 but there are enough signs of 
accumulation to warrant continued long 
purchases of this issue with a close stop 
at about 55. 

Net for the first half of 1927 was 
moderately below that for the last half of 
1926 but per share earnings on the com- 
mon advanced to $3.86, due to retirement 
of the preferred stock. Less than 200,000 
shares of the common are outstanding, per 
share earnings could advance rapidly and 
if second half profits hold up satisfactorily, 
prices of 65 or above do not appear fanci- 
ful. 

Recapitulation 
E continue favorably inclined toward 
many of the stocks which we have 
recommended in the past month or so, 
despite their already satisfactory gains. 

Both Steel and General Motors have 
justified our advice of July Ist but in these 
two cases we would be inclined to lighten 
commitments, with profits of 22 and about 
30 points respectively. 

Atlantic Refining has done little but we 
still consider it an attractive speculation 
among the oils. Radio is another July 
recommendation which has advanced about 
10 points since then. We would take 
profits on further strength. Vivaudou has 
disappointed but we think the worst is over 
and it may be held. 


Take Profits or Stay In? 


= the July 15 issue we recommended 
Goodrich, Goodyear, Lorillard, Chicago 
& Northwestern, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Loew’s. They are all up from 
5 to 15 points. We would hold Lorillard, 
Loews and the rails, taking profits in the 
rubber stocks. 

In the August 1 issue we recommended 
the motor stocks with especial emphasis on 
Chrysler, Packard and Hudson. Hudson 
is the only one which has disappointed 
and we would sell it on further recovery 
to around 90. The other two motors show 
satisfactory profits and we recommend tak- 
ing them. 

The Aviation Stocks 

N the same issue we called attention 

to Wright, Curtiss and Bohn Aluminum 
as standing in a position to profit from the 
increased interest in aviation. They have 
all advanced moderately and we feel they 
may be held somewhat longer. Wright 
and Curtiss, in small quantities might per- 
haps even be held for long-pull speculative 
appreciation. 

The Oils 

~~ the issue previous to this one we 

devoted most of the section to advice 
on commencing accumulation of the oil 





stocks for long-pull profits. There js 
nothing new to add to our views as there 
expressed. We still anticipate further de. 
clines in this group but can advise purchase 
of a small fraction of the meditated line 
now merely as a protection against error 
and an earlier beginning of the recovery 
than we expect. 

Preferred Stocks 
HRYSLER $8 per share cumulative 
preferred still yields over 7 per cent. 

and the dividend seems well enough es- 
tablished to warrant higher prices. 

Metro-Goldwyn 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred has advanced from 22, when we 
recommended it last year, to current levels 
around 25, but is still selling 2 points be- 
low par and offers a yield of about 7% per 
cent on a dividend being earned four or five 
times over. 

Move Due in _ Utilities 
Wi the season rapidly approaching 
when their earnings begin the Winter 
climb an upward movement in the public 
utility group would not be very surpris- 
ing. 

‘The stocks appear to be under accumula- 
tion in preparation for such a movement 
and on a basis of past market history it 
appears about time for calling them to 
speculative attention. 

Among the issues which look in better 
position for advance are North American, 
Electric Power & Light, Columbia Gas & 
Electric, Standard Gas & Electric, Pacific 
Gas & Electric and our old friend, Peoples 
Gas of Chicago. 

The latter has advanced from 130 when 
we recommended its purchase as an in- 
vestment last April, to current levels above 
150. but we still favor holding it for fur- 
ther long-pull appreciation. 

The Movies 

Wé have previously referred to buy- 

ing advice on Loew’s, Incorporated, 
recommended below 50 in July. It has gone 
up well above 55 and has been accom- 
panied by more strength in Paramount 
Famous than the latter stock has shown 
in some time. It looks as though the 
long decline in Paramount may be draw- 
ing to an end and there is justification for 
a moderate speculative purchase on any 
fair reaction. 

Pierce-Arrow Preferred 

W* wouldn’t be “caught dead” with 

this stock in our investment portfolio 
but plenty of money has been made on the 
down-side and some more might be made 
on the up-side. 

The stock is nothing but a speculation 
but might make a good short-term ve- 
hicle on further reactions merely on the 
theory that passing of the dividend has al- 
ready been well discounted. 


The Fertilizers 


HIGHER prices for cotton and the 
grains indicate that farm purchasing 
power this season may be considerably 
higher than last year and the prospect for 
fertilizer companies is consequently im- 
proved. Virginia Carolina has little to 
recommend it except such future prospects 
and a strong technical position but these 
two factors may make it worthwhile for a 
small speculation. 
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Free Report 
on 32 Stocks 


Our current Stock Market Bul- 
letins tell exactly what to do with 
regard to over thirty different se- 
curities—whether to buy, hold or 
sell. Numbered among these 
stocks are: 


American Steel Foun- American Tobacco 


dries Crucible Steel 
Bethlehem Steel General Motors 
Gold Dust Pennsy 
Mallinson Silk Southern Pacific 
R. J. Re 
Abitibi Products 
American Druggist Air Line 

Syndicate Brooklyn Union 
Bangor & Aroostook M. Byers 
Consolidated Gas 
Bush Terminal Consolidated ar 
Congress Cigar Mathieson 

rm Products 


and many others. Copies of these 
Bulletins and Special Reports, will 
be sent to you free upon request 
without obligation. Just address: 


Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 110 Auburn, N. Y. 











Offering Safe Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and TransportationCom- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisvifie indianapolis 
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MOODY'S 
RATINGS 


Found Only in Moody's Manuals 
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Bese Market 
Ahead? 


Following a practically uninterrupted advance 
f _- November, 1926, the stock market, in mid- 
‘August, suffered a sharp recession, from which 


have developed 
irregularity, natural recoveries, but much 


WHAT NOW? 


s the recent sharp decline and subseq' tinued 
a yotumne of transactions, with enagelten. indicative, 
ur latest “Advisory Bulleti 

market situation, from this bm 3 Sam aie finite 
becific adviees. Copies are available for FREE dis- 


tribution, 

Simply Ask for Bulletin FS-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
280 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Reserve Oil 
Supplies 


Several Large Potential Fields 
Merely Being Held in Check 
for More Favorable Prices 
—Seminole Restriction 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


SERIES of structural “highs” in and 
Aa the rim of a Permian salt 

basin in west Texas constitutes the 
greatest single petroleum reserve measur- 
able for development over the next few 
years. 

The half dozen areas now under re- 
stricted development represent only a small 
part of the ground eventually to be proved 
for oil production in a geological province 
larger than the entire state of Oklahoma. 

Until the present, production in the gen- 
eral area had been confined to geological 
bedding planes of Permian age. The exis- 
tence of important oil deposits in Pennsyl- 
vanian beds, at greater depths, has now 
been established by the drilling of a well 
in the Big Lake field, Reagan county, which 
found light gravity production at approx- 
imately the 6,300-foot level. 


Enough oil was found to make certain 
that the Pennsylvanian beds hold important 
deposits at structurally favorable points. 


Production is Checked 


Ww Texas may be expected from 
now on to exert increasing pressure 
on petroleum economics, but without the 
rapidity or the devastating market effect 
of such areas as Seminole. Major pur- 
chasing interests hold the key to the situa- 
tion and, in a relative sense, will keep de- 
velopment in check in comparison with the 
trebled, or even quadrupled, production that 
would be possible were drilling programs 
being pressed. 


As the situation stands, and with the ex- 
ception of exploratory work carried for- 
ward by wildcatters, the general area is be- 
ing mainly developed only to the extent 
of fulfilling leasehold requirements. 


VEN when Seminole was less a factor 

than at present in the American do- 
mestic markets restraint was practised in 
Texas fields. After Seminole had topped 
525,000 barrels daily the necessity for cur- 
tailment elsewhere was more than ever real- 
ized; but for co-operative steps in the 
Seminole territory it is conceivable that 
district’s production might have reached 
250,000 barrels higher, daily, than the top- 
most level actually to be recorded. 





Copper Statistics 
Tr Mines Handbook, a weekly publi- 
cation on the copper market, has re- 
cently issued its annual survey on 1926 
copper production, complete figures for the 
industry seldom being available before the 
middle of the following year. 

The report shows that 1926 production 
of approximately 2 billion pounds of cop- 
per was secured from ore averaging only 
29 pounds to the ton of ore and bears out 
the current trend toward relatively low 
grade ore mining. Average cost of pro- 





duction last year was 9 cents per ton. 
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$1,000 


and the 


FRENCH PLAN 


e Your investment is 
Security: protected by every 


dollar of net income from the oper- 
ation of large income-producing 


property. 

« You receive 6% 
Income: cumulative divi- 
dends—plus ten payments of 10% 
each—completing the repayment of 
every dollar of your original invest- 
ment. 


« Thereafter you receive 
Profits: 50% of the profits dis- 
tributed from the operation of the 
property—and benefit by 50% of its 
increase in value and earning power 


—without investing another dollar 
of your capital. 


The 
FRENCH 
PLAN | 


“The Real Estate Investment 
of the Future” GRATIS! 


Thousands of discriminating New 
Yorkers have already invested mil- 
lions of dollars in income-producing 
French buildings under this plan and 
ate now sharing in the profits from 
their operation and in the profits 
from their inevitable increase in 
value. You will find full details of 
The FRENCH PLAN—the Plan 
that is revolutionizing real estate in- 
vestment—in the 64-page book ““The 
Real Estate Investment of the 
Future.” 

Your copy is ready! Tear 
out the Special Coupon—now 
—and mail it TODAY! 







FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc., 
350 Madison Ave., 

New York City. 


Please send me without obligation the 
' 64-page book ‘“The Real Estate Invest- 
ment of the Future.”’ 


Name 





Business Address 


Home Address 
| City. 
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(a) Partly extra. 
ay 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 











10 months 





Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns. 1927 
Par Out Value 1926 m=>months 
No 209 $80 $10.87 $6.53, 6 m 
No 2,178 78 . ae 
100 260 166 9.40 4.25,6m 
25 2,474 41 RR hae 
No 600 =«6140 6.67° 4.16, 12 m 
No 770 96 7.45 1.48, 6 m 
100 ye. ce 
100 450 138 Sie cee 
100 10,788 118 11.00 5.83, 6 m 
100 400 139 1) Sy RSE ce ee 
50 3,000 74 Ai} eee 
25 2,000 34 i er 
No 600 27 Se or 
100 Oa ere 
100 ees some, mee oT eee ei 
100 Pe, cee LOE, on |. Vaeealedie'e 
100 ee? Te ea aed 
100 1,520 140 17.20 6.36, 6 m 
100 1,802 168 7.48 4.04, 6 m 
No 977 48 12.36" 6.33, 6 m 
No 510 101 eee Be ce 
No 252 31 ee re 
No 600 41 hi bs 6 ta 
No 977 NE + lll St 
25 2,000 36 3.33 0.46, 6 m 
100 333 100 1.61 3.41, 3 m 
No 1,123 40 eo 8 = igawainin’s 
100 .. | ear 
100 1,158 100 Sr 
No 344 42 3.83 1.93, 6 m 
25 4,415 27 2.65 0.64, 3 m 
No 2,705 11 5.08 3.42, 6 m 
No 100 10 8.25 2.05, 3 m 
100 342 108 7.60 6.98, 6 m 
No 3,000 54 a ere 
No 1,641 16 0.20 0.31, 6 m 
? No 4,320 94 NS es ee eek 
No 506 60 re. .. Cee avin 
No 1,760 12 1.15" 0.08, 6 m 
25 2,530 30 4.03 1.85, 6 m 
100 550 147 8.72 3.82, 6 m 
No 500 Nil ee eae 
10 1,000 32 Pane 
No 310 87 ee gts 
100 425 177 19.27 Nil, 3 m 
50 1,690 131 10.60 1.33, 3 m 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 0.85, 6 m 
No 2,662 66 13.98 8.05, 6 m 
No 1,626 26 yin, tee 
No 604 18 % Nil, 6 m 
100 1,125 156 6.72 Nil, 3 m 
No 4,500 10 4.09 2.06, 6 m 
No 100 73 ~=10.06 1.03, 6 m 
No 730 40 2.48" 2.20, 6 m 
100 200 141 8.21 0.62, 6 m 
No 7,211 45 6.15 3.13, 6 m 
No 8,700 56 19.36 14.35, 6 m 
No 325 24 = 11.61 5.27, 6 m 
No 600 55 4.83” 3.03° 
No 602 25 Nil 7.62, 6 m 
100 651 110 11.68 7.82, 6 m 
_ 100 2,490 155 10.42 1.37, 6 m 
100 125 127 5.28 2.41, 6 m 
100 400 105 4.63 2.50, 6 m 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 6.15, 6 m 
100 - Fe) Yeeeerr ree 
100 350 te Oe cciden 
No 580 47 6.52 3.20, 6 m 
No 681 18 BELL. oe mele es oaade 
100 | . ES. Bieererrrrr 
25 1,673 36 3.00 1.51, 6 m 
No 500 145 2.15 1.09, 6 m 
No 4,474 56 ee —~ ~ teens 
10 3,679 15 3.36 1.55, 6 m 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(r) 10% 


Section One 
(See page 60 for Second Section) 


Div. 

Rate 
Air Reduction $6a 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
Me rr 
Amer. Car & Fadry......... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin....... 
Amer. Sugar Refin......... 
papas, Te. Te Te... cies 
Amer. Woolen ............ 
Anaconda Copper ......... 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. 
Assoc. Dry Goods ......... 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 
Atlantic ae 0 ee 
Atlantic Refining .......... 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Brook-Manhattan Trans. ... 
Brook. Union Gas 
PERU SSIIO oo 6:0 5.056268 cardio sie 
Burroughs Add. Mach...... 


California Packing ........ 
California Petroleum ...... 
Central Leather pfd......... 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 10 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd..... 
Childs Company 
Chile Copper 
Chrysler Corp. 
ON Pee 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... 
Congoleum-Nairn ......... 
Consol. Gas of N. Y....... 
Continental Can. .......... 
Continental Motors 
Corn Prods. 
CPUCIDIG SROOl 6c..:60s03:00-0:0:0 
Cuba Cane Sugar ......... 
Cuban Amer. Sugar 


Davison Chemical ......... 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & West......... 7a 
SOGMe: PTGS. A ok cc cass - 
Du Pont de Nemours ...... 8 


Elec. Power & Light 
Elec. Refrigeration 


Erie R. R 


Fleischmann Co. 
Mownaation Co. 2 sckisscics 
Freeport Texas ..........0 


General Ashphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors ........... 
Gen. Railway Signal 
Gimbel Bros. 


Goodyear Tire, pfd......... 
Great Northern, pfd. 
Gulf States Steel .......... 


Hudson & Manhat.......... 
Hudson Motor 


Illinois Central ............ 
Interboro Rapid Tr. ...... 
Int. Business Machines .... 
Int. Combustion Eng 
Int. Harvester. is. .issccies 
International Nickel 
International Paper 


Kennecott Copper 
Kresge, S. S 


coer eer esees 


SUIN+ Ws OCUWDDANAHA 
wm > 
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kD 
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eeeeeeee 


KP WNHUR? AN 


eereereeeee 
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ms AOU, HW, WANN: 


eee ee ereeseseeseres 


eeereereeee 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Y ded March 31. 
(Gj) Year ended August 31. ary (d) Year en ar 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. 


FORBES for September 1, 1927 


Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Long Term 
Price Range 
147- 22; ’20-’26 
149 - 34; ’20-’26 
97- 27; 
63- 30: 
116- 91; 
145- 65; 
152- 29; 
96- 36; 
151- 96; 
166- 19; 
67- 28: 


154- 78; ’22-’26 


168- 62; *19-’26 
110- 30; ’21-’26 
97- 37; ’20-’26 
; °23-'26 
100- 56; ’24-’26 
157- 33; °16-’26 
; ’°24-’26 


1926 
38- 17; ’23-26 
109- 28; '20-’26 
74. 23; '20-26 
179- 46; ’21-'26 
55- 7; '21-'26 
75- 32: '24-'26 
39-8: ’20-'26 
55- 28; 25-26 


; '20-’26 
184- 90; ’21-’26 
154- 93; ’21-’26 
49- 21; ’25-’26 
360-105 ; ’22-’26 


40- 17; ’25-’26 
; 1926 
42- 10; ’23-’26 


58- 32; ’25-'26 
184- 58; ’23-’26 
37- 7; ’20-’26 


94- 23; '20-'26 
; 1926 

226- 55; '24-'26 
; '25-'26 

; '22-'26 
; ’20-'26 
; '23-'26 
; '21-'26 
; ’20-’26 
42. 20; '24-'26 
2 ro 22-"26 

; '23-'26 
; '22-'26 
; 1926 
70- 19; '22-'26 
; '20-'26 
; '20-'26 
; '20-'26 
"20-26 
1926 


64- 14; 
82- 42; 


(n) Year ended October 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


19914-134% 
161%-131 
1113%4- 88 
6134- 43% 
109%4- 95 
116 -103 
172%4-132% 
953%4- 79 
17234-14914 
333%- 16% 
4914- 41% 
15%- 8% 
45%- 30% 
19956-16134 
20534-174% 
1313-107 


254 -143% 
yt ps, 


63%4- 485% 
39%- 33% 
56 - 38% 
119 - 96% 
9636- 525% 
9834- 827% 
2434- 17% 
114%4- 94 

77%4- 58% 
1334- 10% 
63%- 46% 
9634- 77 

10%- 7 

2814- 21% 
34%4- 26% 
230 -171% 
173 -140% 
27%2- 16% 
299 -168 


233%4- 16% 
37%4- 12% 
657%- 39% 
60%- 46% 
8854- 55% 
777%%- 34 


9634- 67% 
131 - 81 

230%-145% 
14914- 82% 


657%- 40% 
91%4- 4814 
13734-121% 
52i%- 33 
9234~ 53% 
- 43% 
199 113534 
75 - 38% 
607%- 39% 
69 - 60 
69%42- 45% 


174 
150 


34 


ded 
(e) Year “~~ April 30. (g) WF — 
(u) Plus 5% in oom. stk. (v) 


(v 
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FORBES for September 1, 1927 












IVE new vice-presidents have been 
F named by the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration in connection with the establish- 
ment of three new divisions of sales. The 
new officers are E. S. Knisely, G. H. 
Blakeley, G. W. Struble, J. M. Gross and 
R. E. McMath. Mr. McMath also retains 
the office of secretary. 

George J. Gruen, secretary and treasurer 
of the Gruen Watch Company, has been 
elected president of 
the National Asso- 





ciation of Credit 
Men. 
General W. W. 


Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has been 
elected a director of 
the Continental and 
Commercial ‘National 











Bank of Chicago. 

Curtis C. Cooper, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, was 
elected to the board of directors to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Wil- 
liam H. Woodin. 


J. B. Montgomery has been elected a 
vice-president of the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, to succeed G. W. Moore, re- 
signed. 


W. NICHOLS has been named presi- 

« dent of the Dayton Scale Company, 

division of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 


Wigginton E. Creed, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, and one 
of the outstanding industrial leaders of 
California, died suddenly at his home in 
Piedmont. Mr. Creed was president of 
the Columbia Steel Corp., and a regent of 
the University of california. 

Walter E. Reid of Portland, Me., was 
elected a director of Mack Trucks, Inc. 

C. Herbert Lee has been appointed an 
assistant trust officer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


JOHN L. Cross, DeWitt A. Forward 
and William J. Noonan, assistant vice- 
presidents, were elected vice- presidents of 
the National City Bank. 

George Stuart Patterson has _ been 
elected a director of the Central National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 

David F. Houston, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named a director of the 
Interr-tional Acceptance Bank, Inc. 

A. D. Palmer has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the New York Cen- 
tral, the Michigan Central, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie railroads. 

William F. Humphrey, formerly a di- 
rector of the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, was elected a vice-president of 
the company. 

E. Carleton Cranbery, vice-president and 
director of Harris, Forbes & Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 


International Securities Corporation of 
America 


















When a bank passes the 
century mark it deserves 
more than passing con- 
sideration. The Chemical 
offers you the cumulative, 
uninterrupted experience 
of 103 years. 
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HEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 

































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 







































How Many of Your Executives Read Forbes? 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns 


Par Out Value 1926 
50 1,211 $102 $8.27 
25 1,754 25 6.76 

No 1,061 35 6.023 
25 500 30 2.44 

100 1169 164 16.60 

No 713 68 9.86 

No 350 62 9.20” 

No Za17 39 6.06 

No 1,357 46 5.90 

No 808 118 5.33 

100 828 125 6.10 

No 1,141 30 6.25 

No 2,730 16 8.50" 
25 2,045 42 6.32 

No 1,100 25 6.14 

No 200 2 #80.30 

100 310 200 12.40 

100 3,833 150 14.52 

100 303 261 20.11 

100 1,571 106 5.24 

100 1,380 180 25.71 
10 4,078 22 3.94 

100 2,480 175 8.47 
25 740 37 6.30 
25 2,300 22 2.45 

10 3,004 16 5.27 
50 2,421 58 9.32 

No 571 108 8.12 
50 10,000 87 6.78 

100 450 142 14.47 
50 930 76 7.33 

No 330 = Nil 1.42 
100 124 237 Nil 

No 3,547 21 2.06 

100 1,350 125 12.07" 

No 1,155 12 3.55 

50 1,400 83 11.24 

No 1,252 65 3.16° 

100 300 221 = 11.05 

100 505 145 14.17 

100 164 175 8.60* 

100 376). 115 4.71 

No 4,200 30 5.22 

No 4,500 52 3.53 

100 100 203 16.40 

100 3,724 154 10.42 

100 1,300 187 17.16 

No 1,236 61 6.50 

No 12,602 44 4.38 
25 24, 145 35 5.00 

No 42 8.42 

No 1,875 50 6.67 
25 6,578 45 5.48 

No 540 6 3.70 

No 1,201 24 7.05 

100 660 62 11.00 

25 400 38 441 

No 2,660 65 9.08 
25 3,789 43 3.12 

100 2,223 183 16.65 

No 2,500 74 7.80 

100 120 212 35.08 
100 240 ~=«168 2.32 

No 666 54 2.13° 

100 810 174 10.54 

100 7,116 171 10.80 

100 666 158 5.95 

100 600 108 1.73 
100 998 182 15.25 

50 793 64 13.30 
50 2,290 73 5.95° 
50 800 56 2.75 
5 2,527 20 0.25 
25 3,900 44 7.23 


Partl 
= 30. Oy oe ba) July 


30. 
10 hk. F 








Earns. 1927 


m=months 
Nil, 3 m 
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ear ended January 31. 


G) Year ended August 31. 
q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% 


Section Two 
(See page 58 for First Section) 


Div. 

Rate 
Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 4a 
DN nc ca wan ennins 2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville .... 7 
Mack Trucks ............. 6 
EMER ey Ds 0 iss,0.<.00:000 60 5 
sear = 
Mid-Continent Pet ........ 3 
Missouri-Kan-Texas ...... oe 
Missouri Pacific .......... ee 
Montgomery Ward ........ 4 
Nash Motors ............. 4 
National Biscuit ........... 6a 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 


National Bellas Hess ...... 
National Lead .......ccses 
New York Central ........ 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.... 
N. ¥. mn. be. & Elart...... 


5 
8 
6 
Norfolk & Western ........ 8 
5 


— 


North American 
Northern Pacific 


eee eeeeeee 


Owens Bottle ............. 3u 
Pacific Gas & Elec......... 2 
Packard Motor ........... 2.40 
Pan-Amer. Pete., “B”...... 6 
Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 10a 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 


Philadelphia Company .... 4 
Pierce-Arrow 


Pressed Steel Car 


Public Service of N. J.... 2 
Pullman Company ......... 8 
RO CM i tecancceabous a 
ee ore 5a 
Remington Rand, Inc. ...... 1.60t 
Republic Iron & Steel ..... 4 


St. Louis-San Fran......... 8a 
St. L.-Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 

Sears Roebuck ............ 
Sinclair Consol. Oil 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway ........ 
Standard Gas & Elec 
Standard Oil of Cal........ 
Standard Oil of N. J 
Stewart-Warner 

Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 
Timken Roller Bedring.... 
Tobacco Products ......... 


Underwood Typewriter .... 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 

Union Oil of Cal 
Union Pacific 
i = ere 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.. 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
U. S. Rubber 
Roe ee TE eh 6 Sea weccwaeioe 


Wabash Railway 
Western Pacific 
Western Union ............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 8a 
4 
4 


eee e eres 


eee eees 


w 
wn 
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eee sees 
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Westinghouse Electric 
White Motors ............ 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


eeeee 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


in com. stk. (s) Partly pol mwas 


106- 40; 
103- 49 
48- 10; 
4814- 46 
155- 
242- 25; 
131- 


FORBES for September 1, 1927 


Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Long Term 


Price Range 
7126 
; '24-’26 
’21-’26 

; 1926 
36; ’21-’26 
’20-’26 
54; 22-26 


63- 12-21-26 
62- 22; ’20-’26 


47- 7; 


°21-’26 


45- 8; ’22-’26 


84- 12; 


71- 
102- 38; 
54- 37; 


181- 63; 
148- 64; 
205- 67; 
48- 9; 
171- 88; 
75- 18; 
91- 48; 


91- 24; 
34- 18; 


"22-26 


52; 1926 
23-26 

1926 
Listed 1927 
’20-’26 
21-26 
"23-26 
21-’26 
21-26 
23-’26 
’21-’26 


"20-’26 
23-26 


49- 10; ’22-'26 
96- 34; ’21-’26 
128- 40; ’20-’26 
57- 32; ’21-’26 
122- 36; ’23-’26 
91- 31; ’22-’26 


; °20-’26 


114- 39: °20-’26 


1926 


200- 88; ’20-’26 


24-'26 
: '22-26 
" Listed 1927 


25- 40; ’20-’26 


104- we ’ 
74- 11; 


*20-’26 
’20-’26 


54- 2; ’20-’26 


1926 


40- 15; ’20-’26 
144- 42; ’20-’26 
112- 67; ’21-’26 


; 21-’26 


69- 31; ’24-’26 
135- 51; ’21-’26 
48- 31; ’22-’26 


; ’20-’26 
; °24-’26 


58- 29; ’21-’26 


117- 45; 
65- 36; 


1926 
28; 22-26 
20-26 


"23-26 
1926 


58- 35; ’24-’26 


161- 70; 


’20-’26 


52- 6; ’20-'26 


40- 12; 
158- 76; 
146- 76; 
80- 4 
105- 29 

35- 4: 


*20-’26 
21-26 
°23-'26 
°21-’26 
; °20-’26 
*20-'26 


222- 72; ’24-'26 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


Prices 1927 Pres. Yielg 
High Low Prices % 


13734- 99% 
2234- 865% 
637%- 46% 
54 - 35% 

14934-12834 


11834- 88% 
20534-124 
58%4- 31 
3934- 29 
56%4- 31% 
62 - 37% 
715%- 803% 


8414- 75% 
393%- 31 
S7%4- 335% 
eo 
11438. 92 
66%4- 5 
14034-11434 
110 - 85% 
2354- 12% 
70 - 36% 
451%4- 32 
1954-150 


65 - 41% 
12334- 94 
474%4- 37% 
757%- 56% 
117%-100% 
93 - 61 
41%4- 28% 
6934- 51 
223%- 16 
134%4-113 
12554-106% 
1364-119 
65%4- 54 


58 - 45 
687%- 49 
1421%4- 78 
11034- 93% 


607%- 45 
1447%- 98% 
56%4- 395% 
19234-159% 
13834-113%4 
246 -202 
89 - 69 
665%- 54 
67%- 37% 
13834-111% 
81 - 40% 
47¥%4- 25% 
170%4-144% 
189 -133%4 
89 - 67% 
5834- 36 
2434- 16 
169 -117% 


101 


115 . 


52 
47 
144 


94 
206 
35 
30 
42 
51 
67 


75 
131 


A4 

35 
107 
150 
121 


38 
17 
158 


Y ded April 30. Year ended 
Poe ee Year © ef Novem: 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 


(v) 
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FORBES for September 1, 1927 


The Liberation of North Carolina 


Fifty Millions Annually for Highways and Thirty Millions for 
Public Schools Made Possible by Industrial Develop- 
ment Following’ Advent of Electric Power 


provide for two additional power 
plants in North Carolina is surely 
not an important piece of news. 

Therein lies its importance. It is an im- 
portant piece of news because it isn’t an 
important piece of news. It signifies that 
North Carolina has reached such a stage 
of industrial development that it can ab- 
sorb ten million dollars in its stride with- 
out giving the matter a second thought. 

The plants, now under construction, are 
located on the Yadkin River, near’ Nor- 
wood, in the eastern section of the State, 
and on the Pigeon River, near the Ten- 
nessee line, thirty-five miles northwest of 
Asheville. The first will have an initial 
capacity of 62,000 and the second of 67,- 
000 kilowatts. 

They are part of the Carolina Power 
and Light system which, although not 
financially connected, is now physically tied 
up so closely with the great system devel- 
oped by the Duke interests that every part 
of the State is now able to serve and be 
served by every other part. 


A TEN million dollar bond issue to 


Part of National System 


North Carolina, in fact, has just re- 
cently tied up with that great network of 
power stations and transmission lines 
which makes practically one system from 
Chicago to Boston and from the Gulf 
to Canada. This was accomplished by 
the completion of the transmission line 
from Roxboro north to Danville, Mar- 
tinsville and Rocky Mount, Virginia. 

The industrial transformation of 
North Carolina under the magic touch 
of electricity is an American epic wait- 
ing, almost ready made, for some new 
Homer .to interpret. It is not a story 
of strife and bloodshed: nor is it a tale 
of winning a wilderness for civilization. 
It is a tale, rather, of men becoming 
gods. It is the story of the achievement 
of power and of the use of that power 
for all the purposes which are dearest 
to the human heart. It is the story of 
dreams come true, of millions emanci- 
pated from poverty, from illiteracy and 
from inability to help each other as they 
would. 


Beginning of Revolution 


All this is the story of the last two 
decades. Twenty years ago, North Caro- 
lina had not yet recovered from the Civil 
War. She did not lack for traditions, 
nor for ideals, and there was no lazi- 
ness nor lack of will in the North Caro- 
lina character. But she was poor. She 
could not do the things she wanted to 
do. A large part of the State was a 
rugged mountain range, where one had 
to work hard in order to get a living 
at all; and a large section of the popu« 
lation were wholly illiterate Negroes who 


created a problem which seemed to defy 
solution. 

It was all right for Northerners to 
talk; but Northerners, as all Carolinians 
knew, did not understand the situation. 
The Northern communities were rolling 
in wealth. They could do what they 
had done, not because their aims were 
any better than the Southerners, but 
because they could afford to do it. It 
is tough to be criticised unmercifully 
by people who have no concept of what 
you are driving at, and Carolinians fre- 
quently resented it. 

Then came electric power. It came in 
such a small way at first that no one 
thought of it as the beginning of a revo- 
lution. It was handy for running trol- 
ley cars, but that was about all. 


Power Creates Wealth 


But because it was handy, people de- 
manded more of it. They got to doing 
one thing and another with electricity; 
and the increasing demand for electric 
power began to attract capital. There 
was never any boom. Everything went 
along so evenly and gradually that no 
one year can be pointed to as the year 
of the great change. Nevertheless, wher- 
ever human life begins to use power, it 
devlops wealth; and wherever wealth is 
developed by people with high ideals, 
great human things are sure to happen. 

To-day there is no inaccessible moun- 
tain country in North Carolina. Her 
highway system is famous throughout 
the world. 


Growth in Figures _ 


In 1900, North Carolina could spare 
only $624,381 for highways. Now its an- 
nual expenditures approximate fifty mil- 
lions. In 1900, it spent less than a 
million dollars on its public school sys- 
tem; in 1926, it spent nearly $31,000,000. 

In 1900, the value of North Carolina’s 
manufactured products was $85,274,083. 
In 1926, the figure topped a billion. In 
the same period the value of its farm 
products increased from 89 to '412 mil- 
lions; while the individual bank depos- 
its throughout the State rose from $16,- 
758,000 to $352,767,000. 

All this without a boom; but not with- 
out a reason. The secret of it all is 
Power—chiefly electric power. 

But North Carolina remains North 
Carolina. It is enjoyine a new civiliza- 
tion but it has not lost the old. It has 
lost a lot of illiteracy and a lot of poverty 
and a lot of mud. It has also lost a lot 
of discouragement concerning racial and 
labor problems. But these things were 
not North Carolina. North Carolina was 
always trying to be something like she 
is to-day, but it is only lately that she 
developed the power. 
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Through intercon- 
nections with five 
other large electric 
systems in the Chi- 
cago district, this 
Company gives its 
customers the ad- 
vantages of what 
the late Dr. Stein- 
metz described as 
“the greatest pool of 
power in the world.” 


Write Dept. ‘‘E” for 
Year Book with other 
interesting facts about 
this Company and the 
progressive territory 
it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General. Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 
Serving 6,000 square miles—286 
Communities—with Gas 
or Electricity 
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Rutroed Preferred Stocks that 
Offer Attractions 


Many Senior Stocks in Remarkably Strong Position—Interest Yields Low But Safety 
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Almost of a Bond Standard—How to Obtain a 5 Per Cent Income With 
Safety and a Monthly Dividend Check—Dyividend Prospects 
for Erie and Missouri Pacific Preferreds 


HE investor with a weakness for 
| high yields will not find much to at- 
tract his money in the railroad pre- 
ferred stock field. Very few issues return 
over 514 per cent, and a great many of 
them offer less than 5 per cent. Still, they 
average somewhat better returns than on 
high grade bonds, and if the investor who 
is not familiar with transportation stocks 
will examine the earnings of the leading 
systems, he can only conclude that many 
of these stocks are better protected by 
earnings and assets than a great many 
bonds. 

Norfolk & Western, which is perhaps one 
of the best of the railroad preferired 
stocks from a strictly statistical stand- 
point, earned its preferred dividend 40 
times over last year, and has dividend 
preference to common stock with market 
value of something like $250,000,000. 


In the last nine or ten months at least 
a half dozen railroads have sold or signi- 
fied their intention of selling additional 
common stock. In some instances the pro- 
ceeds of the new stock have gone toward 
reduction of bonded debt, resulting in a 
reduction of charges ahead of the pre- 
ferred and an increase in equities appli- 
cable thereto. Wherever possible the rail- 
roads are anxious to undertake new financ- 
ing by stock thus improving their capital 
structure and incidentally strengthening the 
investment standing of their senior stocks. 


eats in favor of railroad preferred 
stocks as against industrial preferreds 
are: (1) Earnings are made public every 
month; (2) Revenues are far more stable 
than in the case of the average industrial 
company; (3) No inventory losses to oc- 
cur, something which cannot always be 
guarded against by the most careful indus- 
trial management; (4) the essential and 
public service rendered without the threat 


By Edward L. Barnes 


of ruinous competition makes for perma- 
nency of investment values. 

For the benefit of those who are likely 
to pass up 4 or 5 per cent. yielding pre- 
ferred stocks for a 7 or 8 per cent. return, 
it is to be emphasized that in the long 
run the smaller immediate return is likely 
to prove the most profitable, not only finan- 
cially but in freedom from mental anguish. 

All of the stocks listed in the accompany- 


the balance for the first preferred was 
equivalent to $57.04 a share and on the 
second preferred was equal to $53.04 a 
share: 

Dividends on both classes of preferred 
stock have been regularly paid only 
since 1917, but the point has been reached 

_ where development of traffic and prop- 
erty seems to assure regularity of future 
payments. 























Railroad Preferred Stocks 

Div. Approx. Earned Per Share 

Rate Price Yield 1924 1925 1926 
De ee ee ee $5 (Non-C.) 102 49% $33.95 $37.17 $48.83 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 4 (Non-C.) 78 5:1 27.72 35.32 48.41 
Colorado & So. Ist...... 4 (Non-C.) 76 om 47.72 43.13 57.04 
Illinois Central ........ 6 (Non-C.) 134 44 76.36 60.12 67.89 
Kansas City So......... 4 (Non-C.) 69 58 9.44 10.06 10.89 
Norfolk & West....... 4 (Non-C.) 85 4.7 79.37, 115.54 160.35 
St. Louis So. West..... 5 (Non-C.) 86 5.8 11.89 11.97 12.09 
Union Pacific .......... 4 (Non-C.) 82 49 35.92 38.41 41.17 

ing table with the exception of Kansas City Eventually, the road will doubtless 


Southern and St. Louis Southwestern are 
among the highest grade, and in the case 
of the two stocks excepted, comparatively 
small risk is involved. 

Brief descriptions of the more important 
railroad preferred stocks follow, together 
with the writer’s opinion thereof. 


Colorado & Southern 


OLORADO & Southern has both a 

first and second preferred stock, 
each outstanding to the amount of $8,- 
500,000 and callable at par. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy controls the Colo- 
rado & Southern and owns considerable 
of its preferred stocks. Funded debt is 
moderate, fixed charges were earned 
nearly three times over last year and 
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become part of a consolidated system 
uniting the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and C. B. & Q. First preferred 
dividends are paid semi-annually Dec. 31 
and June 30 and second preferred divi- 
dends are paid annually on Dec. 31. 
The stocks are desirable investments. 


Atchison 


HE fact that the $232,409,500 of 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe con- 
mon stock recently sold at _ nearly 
double its par value shows how well the 
$124,172,800 of 5% non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock is protected. It is one of 
the best preferred stocks in the market. 
Dividends have been paid regularly for 
more than a quarter of a century, not 
only on the preferred but on the com- 
mon also. 

Last year was the most prosperous if 
the road’s history and the current yeaf 
will be about as good. The preferred 
dividend was earned nearly 10 times over 
in 1926 and fixed charges were earned 
more than 6 times. 


Illinois Central 


| georre Central has approximately 
$24,000,000 of 6% non-cumulative 
Series “A” preferred stock which % 
convertible share for share into com- 
mon. This accounts for its relatively 
high price, though strictly on its merits 
as an investment it is deserving of selling 
on a very low yield basis After Sept.’ |, 
1927, the stock is callable at 115 a share. 
In the vicinity of $14 a share will be earned 
on the common stock this year while 
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better than $80 a share is indicated for 
the preferred. 

This stock is to be recommended for 
its investment merits as a regular in- 
come producer and also because of the 
call it gives on the common stock of one 
of the country’s strongest railroad sys- 
tems. The road has never been through 
a reorganization and has paid common 
dividends for the last seventy-five years, 
with but two exceptions, 1858 and 1859. 

Norfolk & Western’s preferred stock 
is outstanding in the comparatively 
small amount of $22,992,300 and it takes 
less than $1,000,000 to cover this divi- 
dend as against revenues available for 
this purpose last year of nearly $37,000,- 
000. This dividend has been paid with- 
out a default since 1899. The stock is 
of the highest grade. 


Kansas City Southern 


<A City Southern preferred de- 
serves only a second grade invest- 
ment rating, the margin of safety not 
being large, though earnings have been 
adequate to maintain the $4 annual pay- 
ments regularly since 1907. The posi- 
tion of this stock will probably be im- 
proved by consolidation plans now pend- 
ing which would link the Kansas City 
Southern with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and St. Louis Southwestern. 

There is $21,000,000 of the preferred 
outstanding, foliowed by nearly $30,000,- 
000 of common and preceded by a 
funded debt of $65,000,000. Dividends 
are paid quarterly, on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, April, July and October. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


HIS is one of the roads which re- 
cently sold additional common stock, 
and will effect some reduction in its 
funded debt through the application of 
part of the new money to bond retire- 
ment. While funded debt is compara- 
tively heavy, earnings performance of 
the road in the last few years has vastly 
improved the status of the preferred 
stock and it deserves a good investment 
rating though it is not on a par with 
Norfolk & Western or Atchison pre- 
ferreds. 
There is $58,963,181 of the stock out- 
Standing, preceded by $581,900,000 of 
bonds and followed by nearly $152,000,- 
000 of common, not including the 632,425 
new shares sold at $107.50 a share. Pre- 
ferred as well as common stockholders 
were given the right to subscribe to the 
new common. Preferred dividends were 
earned 12 times over in 1926 and an even 
better showing will be made this year. 


St. Louis Southwestern 
no quite $20,000,000 of St. Louis 
Southwestern preferred is outstand- 

ing, a 5% non-cumulative issue having 
equal voting rights with the common. 
A considerable block of the stock is 
controlled by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. Southwestern earned $12.09 a 
share on its preferred last year. 
Dividend record has not been lengthy 
and the stock is only of second grade in- 
vestment merit, though likely to be im- 
Proved if proposed consolidation with 
Kansas City Southern and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas is allowed. The first 
merger plan was denied. 


Union Pacific 


UNION Pacific has paid preferred 
dividends on its preferred without 





interruption for more than a quarter of 


Proof of 
Public Confidence 


URING 1926 more than 

248,000 users of the services 
of the electric power and light 
companies of the country invested 
$236,000,000 in these companies 
through the Customer Ownership 
Plan. The total number of such 
investors among the electric utilities 
alone now exceeds 1,430,000 and 
over $1,100,000,000 of new capital 
has been provided for extension of 
their services in this manner. 


Direct financial interest in the opera- 
ting public utility company on the 
part of its customers is a strong 
assurance of stable growth of the 
company’s business. 


Operated public utilities of 
STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY pioneered in the 
Customer Ownership movement and 
have taken an aggressive part in its 
development since 1915. Over 
100,000 of the 260,000 investors in 
the Company and its subsidiary and 


affiliated companies are Customer 
Shareholders. 


The good will and confidence of the peo- 
ple througheut the country as a whole as 
well as in the territories served is vividly 
reflected in the constantly growing num- 
bers of investors in Standard Gas and 
Electric Company and its subsidiary and 
affiliated companies. 


Of Interest to Investors 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering-Management 
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ASSOCIATED forks 


SYSTEM LIST 


: Ostf ike... 
Amount Name 
$100,000 iy RE 6 voi cc cccenen 5’s ist Mtge. 
$50,000 Penn. Public ............... 5’s _— 1st Ref. 
$ 25,000 N. Y. State Gas & Electric... 5%4’s ist Mtge. 
$ 50,000 Long Island Water......... 5134's ist Mtge. 
$ 50,000 Manila Electric ............ 5’s 1st and Ref. 


$200,000 Associated Electric ......... 
$ 50,000 Associated Gas and Electric. 
$100,000 Associated Gas and Electric. 
3,000 shs. Associated Gas and Electric. 
1,000 shs. Associated Gas and Electric. 


ways, superior to most 
a Including stock dividend and rights, over 9%. 








5%4’s Conv. Bonds* 


5%,’ 
6’s 
$6 


s Conv. Deb. 
Conv. Deb. 
Pref. Stock. 
Class A “ 


Full particulars describing these issues on request. 


— 
? 


To 
Yield 
4.80 
4.85 
5.07 
5.19 
5.08 
5.37 
5.71 
6.00 
6.35 

a 


® Total issue $65,000,000. The size of the issue, the geographical diversity of assets 
behind these bonds, together with various restrictions, make this, in many 
Erst and refunding mortgage issues. 


Public Utility Investing Corporation 
iseveateaneta 41 Trinity Place, New York City 























Few pioneers of the early days could foresee in the 
American cities of their time the towering hives of 
industry that we now find in all the large centers of 
population. Yet vision of this kind is an essential factor 
in the creation of sound investments. Such 
vision leads at times to negative decisions 
made in the interest of safety. The ruling 
policy of this House is a progressive ¢onserva- 





continuous operation. 





Send for Investors Guide 
Our Investors Guide will lead you 
to complete investment satisfaction 
and service, wherever you live. 
Send today. No ubligation incurred, 
of course. Use the attached coupon, 


Oe ee ieedinee Oartens, Chicago 


tism which has been largely responsible for Picase eend me without charge or obligation 
its success through 72 years of safe and Investors Guide and current list Greenebaum 
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a century. This stock is a $4 non- 
cumulative issue, outstanding to the 
amount of $99,543,500. It is rather un- 
usual in that it has no preference over 
the common to assets in the event of 
their distribution. Total assets applicable 
to the combined preferred and common 
according to the last balance sheet were 
$591,479,807, or $183.78 per share. 

This preferred stock unquestionably 
belongs in the group of highest class 
investments. This road is more or less 
of an investment trust for aside from 
its profitable transportation operations 
it has an income of something like 
$15,000,000 a year from investments in 
stocks and bonds. 


Monthly Dividend Checks 


A COMBINATION purchase of ten 
shares each of the foreguing pre- 
ferred stocks would cost a total of ap- 
proximately $7,120 on which the divi- 
dend income would be a trifle more than 
5 per cent., or $360 annually. The holder 
of these eight stocks would receive at 
least one dividend check in each month 
of the year and in some months he 
would receive two or three checks. 


Schedule of Payment Dates 
January 15—Kansas City Southern. 
February 1—Atchison; 19th Norfolk & 
Western. 

March 1—Illinois Central, Balt. & Ohio; 
3lst St. L. Southwestern. 

April 1—Union Pacific; 15th Kansas City 
Southern. 

May 19—Norfolk & Western. 

June 1—B. & O.; 30th Col. & So. Ist 
and St. Lo. So. West. 

July 15—Kansas City Southern. 

August 1—Atchison; 19th Norfolk & 
Western. 

September 1—B. & O. and IlIlincis Cen- 
tral; 30th St. L. So. West. 

October 1—Union Pacific; 15th Kansas 
City Southern. 

November 19—Norfolk & Western. 

December 1—B. & O.; 31st St. L. & So. 
West.; Col. & So. Ist. 

Non-Dividend Preferreds 

HERE are a number of conserva- 
tive speculations among the non-div- 

idend paying railroad preferred stocks 

which will interest those who are look- 

ing for trading profits. It will probably 

not be many moons before both Erie 

and Missouri Pacific make payments on 

their preferred stocks, and when such 

action is taken it will doubtless send 

the prices of these shares higher. 

Erie Ist has to some extent dis- 
counted a #4 rate, but not entirely. 
About $22 a share will be earned on the 
stock this year or a total of nearly $60 
a share in the three years ending with 
1927, not a cent of which has been 
passed along to holders. The money 
has been needed for property improve- 
ments, but the ability to pay dividends 
is there whenever directors are ready 
to act. 

Missouri Pacific preferred, which is a 
5% cumulative stock, is in arrears to 
the tune of about $45 a share. Assum- 
ing eventual liquidation of these divi- 
dends, the net cost of the stock is 
brought down to around $60. Mississippi 
flood damage is restricting net revenues 
this year, but even so the road will come 
close to earning twice the $5 annual 
requirements on this stock. Last year 
it earned a little over $12 a share on 
the preferred. There would seem to be 
room for considerable eventual price ap- 
preciation. 
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Analysis on 


Phoenix 
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Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 2172 

















=| ee Best | 
~ | Judgment’ 


““McNeel, in my opinion, has the 
best judgment on financial mat- 
ters of any man in the country.” 

—A Maryland Investor.* 


*Letter on file. 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

. May consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 

mation and opinions con- 

cerning investments. The 

tee is $2 for each security, 

or $5 for three. Letters 

Should be addressed to 

Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 














$400 MACHINE EARNED YEAR. 
$240 machine $1,448, $160 machine $2,160. ty RA 
300. ive 

Proposition. Uni poss: 

$1,600 to $3,000" heree eee. 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$5,040 IN ONE 
machines earned annually $4,000. 


Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
Protected 


ence 


National Kei-Lae Ce., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Me. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


territory. 





Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other printed 
matter will be sent free on request by the 
companies named. 





The Standard-Cost System—As a 
means of controlling costs in manufac- 
turing concerns at the executive fountain 
head, is described in a 28-page booklet, 
“Standard Costs” just issued by Ernst & 
Ernst, accountants, 27 Cedar Street, and 
principal cities. 

Facts—A booklet issued by the Gen- 
eral Office Equipment Corporation, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, contains 
an interesting description of the work- 
ing of the Elliott-Fisher automatic elec- 
tric accounting machine, also contains 
specimen forms. 

What’s Wrong With Shorthand—The 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 154 Nas- 
saw Street, New York, have prepared a 
booklet of interest to executives and 
also to their secretaries, as it contains the 
opinions of the various users of the dic- 
taphone as to their increased efficiency, 
time for more work, etc. 

Forging Ahead in Business is the title 
of a booklet issued by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Astor Place, New 
York, containing information of value to 
executives and those training to be ex- 
ecutives. 

Oakland, California—More and more 
people are becoming interested in the 
possibilities of this territory for locating 
new industries. Write the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, Cal., 
for full information. 

The Cost of Coal is Not in the Cost of 
Heating—The comfort, economy and 
cleanliness of heating Oil-O-Matically is 
described in free literature issued by the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Agency Service to Advertiser—A 
timely and interesting booklet entitled 
“How much service shall the Agency 
give the Advertiser,” by Henry T. 
Ewald, president of Campbell-Ewald 
Company, is of value to all advertisers. 
On request The Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, will be glad 
to forward the booklet without charge. 

Manufacturing and Distributing Econ- 
omies—A booklet giving an interesting 
story of the Bush Terminal Services, 
will be sent free by the Bush Terminal 
Co., 100 Broad Street, New York, Dept. 
E. Important facts in regard to better 
distribution are presented. This book- 
let is free on request. 

The Age of Vision in Modern Busi- 
ness Control—A 52-page booklet issued 
by the Rand-Kardex Co., Tonawanda, 
N. Y. It tells you how important facts 
can be made available instantly when 
required. Also information on the 
Remington-Rand equipment. 

Greatest Business Car—The Hudson 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
will gladly send literature explaining 
how and why the Essex Super Six is 
now included in the Fleet Policies of 
the most progressive concerns. Sent 
free without obligation. 















**In my opinion thes 
Ideal Investment!”? 


Practically the World B 
over the same statement & 
is being made concerning 


Smith Bonds 


Their unquestioned safety and 
attractive interest rates have 
built for us a clientele in nearly 
every civilized country. 


Why not become another well 
satisfied owner of Smith Bonds? 
Complei: information may be 
had without obligation. 


Ask for Booklet‘ «99-42°" 


“YAe F.H.SMITH Oo, 


°Jounded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and informati i 
SMITH BONDS, a 
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11th ANNUAL EDITION. 
of the 


COPPER 


and Copper Stock 
STATISTICAL CHART 


Invaluable to the holder of 

one or more of 38 pro-: 
ducers analyzed. For the in- 

vestor and speculator: — an 

ideal check on the funda- 
mentals necessary for final 

decision as to present or fu- 

ture actions. 


Price $1.00 per Copy 
Mail this Special Offer 


Mines Handbook Co.,Inc. 


8 West 40th St., New York 


Money Order ((} 
Check 


Enclosed Gnd { for $1.00 


Send me the Eleventh Annual Edition ot 
the Copper and Copper Stock Statistical 

‘ analyzing 38 produccrs, together 
with 16-page letter commenting on these 
companies. 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


High Grade Bonds Bought on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 


























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 











42 Broadway New York 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Had 422,671 registered shareholders as 
of August 2, a gain of 23,550 in the cur- 


rent year. This is the largest total of 
shareholders for any corporation in the 
world. 


American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Stockholders ratified recommenda- 
tion of directors to retire the outstand- 
ing 7 per cent. cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock, and to reincorporate un- 
der the laws of Delaware. Stockhold- 
ers also approved a splitup in the com- 
mon stock by an exchange of the shares 
of the Virginia corporation for the 
shares of the Delaware corporation at 
the rate of two new no par shares for 
each share of the Virginia corporation 
now outstanding. 

American Woolen Co.—Opened 1928 
Spring lines of men’s woolen staples 
with the price basis approximately same 
as last season. Manufacturing opera- 
tions are said to be less than 60 per 
cent. of capacity. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Interstate Commerce Commission placed 
final valuation for rate-making pur- 
poses of $579,057,598 on all properties as 
of June 30, 1916. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Finan- 
cial reorganization will be undertaken 
some time before the present year is 
out as a result of acquisition of a large 
block of stock in the company by the 
Fisher brothers of Detroit and their as- 
sociates, according to New York “Sun.” 
Operated at 10 per cent. of capacity 
during July and early part of August. 
President Vauclain expressed the hope 
that business would improve in Sep- 
tember. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
New York Transit Commission denied 
application of the New York Rapid 
Transit Corp., a subsidiary, for permis- 
sion to issue $20,000,000 of 5 per cent. 
refunding mortgage bonds and to sell 
them to the B.M. T. for $16,000,000. 

California Packing Corp.—Sales of 
canned goods during the current year 
have assumed record volume propor- 
tions, but prices on specific lines have 
been lower than last year, due to 1926 
overproduction and large carryover. 

Chicago & North Western Ry.—Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission denied ap- 
plication to lease the air rights of the 
old North Western station. Marshall 
Field proposed to build a $15,000,000 
building over the C. & N. W. tracks 
on the north bank of the Chicago River, 
with facilities for an airport on the roof 
of the structure. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Plans to build a fac- 
tory in Seattle to supply the Northwest 
and Alaska, and to take over Oriental 
trade now handled by the Los Angeles 
factory. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—New 
York Public Service Commission ap- 
proved the new gas rate schedule of 
the Westchester Lighting Co., a sub- 
sidiary, effective June 30, 1927. The 
new schedule represents a reduction of 
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5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for all con- 
sumption in excess of 100 cubic feet 
per month. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Is in full 
production on a new series of bus en- 
gines. Many improvements in construc- 
tion characterize the new series. 

Endicott-Johnson Co.—Received a 
Government contract, involving $963,- 
000 for 238,000 pairs of army and navy 
shoes at prices almost $1 higher than 
the last Government. shoe purchase. 

Erie Railroad Co.—Since J. J. Bernet 
assumed presidency Jan. 1, 1927, there 
has been general cancelletion of con- 
tracts made under the Underwood re- 
gime, it is said, but because of notifica- 
tion requirements the resulting econo- 
mies did not show up much during the 
first half of 1927. It is pointed out that 
substantial progress has been made in 
cutting inventory. 

General Motors Corp.—Stockholde:s 
will meet Oct. 10 to approve increasing 
authorized common stock from 10,000- 
000 no par value shares to 30,000,000 
shares of $25 par value. They also will 
be asked to approve reducing authorized 
6 per cent. preferred stock from 161,- 
834 to 17,449 shares, now outstanding, 
and reducing authorized 6 per cent. de- 
benture stock from 608,010 shares to 
25,949 shares, now outstanding. Imme- 
diately after the approval of these pro- 
posals there will be issued to each com- 
mon stockholder two shares of new $25 
par value stock in exchange for each 
share of present no par value stock. 
While no announcement of dividends 
on the new stock was made, expectation 
is that a dividend of $5 will be declared 
before the end of the year. This would 
be equivalent to increasing the regular 
dividend rate on the present stock from 
$8 to $10. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—I. C. C. 
assigned application of the Great North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. to acquire con- 
trol of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific railways and to lease 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
road for hearing Oct. 3, 1927, at Min- 
neapolis before Charles Mahaffie, direc- 
tor of the commission’s bureau of fin- 
ance. 

International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Formed a new subsidiary, the 
Dry-Quenching Equipment Corp., to de- 
velop the system of dry-quenching coke, 
recently acquired from Sulzer Brothers, 
Winterthur, Switzerland. 

International Paper Co.—International 
Paper Co. of Newfoundland, Ltd. a 
subsidiary, has been incorporated at 
St. Johns, N. F., with a capital of $25,- 
000,000. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 
seven months of 1927, $65,692,416; same 
period 1926, $58,723,211. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1927, $27,416,848; same 
period 1926, $25,384,231. 

Manhattan Shirt Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents, placing stock 
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McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1927, $19,837,789; same 
period 1926, $16,657,375. 

Nash Motors Co.—Sales and produc- 
tion in July were 71 per cent. greater 
than in any previous July. It was said 
that orders on hand indicate that Au- 
gust would be best month in companys 
istory- 

_ ll Steel Car Co.—President 
Hoffstot declared that no proposition 
for a 1werger with the General American 
Tank Car Corp. had been discussed 
by directors or presented to stock- 
holders. S 

Radio Corp. of America—New “beam 
wireless service between New York and 
London, enabling much greater speed 
and secrecy than at present, will be put 
into commercial use in September. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1927, $150,687,269; same 
period 1926, $146,633,302. Prices in new 
Fall merchandise catalogue show a de- 
cline of 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. com- 
pared with a year ago. 

Servel Corp.—Federal Judge Goddard, 
New York, appointed Courtlandt Nicoll 
and Frank E. Smith receivers in equity, 
in a suit filed by Thomas R. Pugh, a 
noteholder creditor for $10,000. Com- 
pany is said to be solvent but unable to 
meet current obligations because of a 
shortage of liquid assets. Liabilities 
are placed at $4,200,000 and assets are 
estimated at $9,000,000. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—John J. 
O’Brien, president, stated that earnings 
of all properties so far this year were 
running ahead of those for the same 
period of 1926. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ind—Stockholders, 
on Sept. 9, vote on increasing authorized 
capital stock from $250,000,000 to $375,- 
000,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—May be- 
come a holding company. New York 
“Times” said that a “sweeping reor- 
ganization” would be carried out as 
soon as plans under consideration were 
perfected. It was expected that there 
would be separate units to control pro- 
ducing, marketing, domestic transpor- 
tation, export and other activities. Con- 
firmed newspaper advices from Berlin 
that President Teagle had made a ten- 
tative arrangement with the German 
Dye Trust for American rights on the 
Bergius patents for making synthetic 
gasoline from bituminous coal. 

Studebaker Corp—Advanced sched- 
ule for August to 12,000 cars. It was 
stated that sales had shown a sharp in- 
crease since the price reduction made 
in July, d 

United States Rubber Co—An- 
nounced an addition of new small-size 
tire to its line USCO, junior. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders as of July 31 at 3,142,014 
tons, compared with 3,053,246 tons on 
_ 30 and 3,602,522 tons on July 31, 


Willys-Overland Co—Sales for six 
months ended June 30, including Cana- 
dian and export business, amounted to 
124,301 cars, an increase of 30 per cent. 
Over the first half of 1926. Sales for 
the entire year 1926 amounted to 179,- 
com 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first seven months of 1927, $136,943,719; 
Same period 1926, $126,602,497. Denied 
rumors that company plans to add a 
line of 25-cent articles in its stores. 











Group Management 


SAVED EIGHT 
MILLION DOLLARS 


for CUSTOMERS of our compantes 


USTOMERS served by 

subsidiary companies of 
the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany paid eight million dollars 
less for electric service in 1926 
than they would have paid at 
the rates prevailing in1915. The 
intervening period was one of 
rising prices and a depreciated 
dollar, yet it witnessed this 
marked reduction in the price 
of electric service. 

This has been the result of 
the unification of these electric 
service companies under the di- 
rection of a so-called “holding 
company’—more accurately, a 
public utility investment company 
—the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 

Small local electric service 
companies, without wider affilia- 
tions, are handicapped by ina- 
bility to command competent 
engineering and other manage- 
ment advice, by the impossibil- 
ity of economical financing, by 


HE subsidiary companies of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany operate almost entirely in non-metropolitan areas. Ade- 
quate and economical electric service is helping to make living 
conditions more attractive in the smaller communities and it is 
aiding their economic progress by enabling industries to locate 
away from the larger cities. It is thus contributing to a healthy 
readjustment of the social and industrial structure of the nation. 
Through the public utility investment companies the financial 
and engineering resources necessary to this development have 
been made available to the smaller communities. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING Igor COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 





lack of diversified demand and 
by similar limitations which are 
invariably reflected in higher 
costs of service. 

Lower costs and improved 
service have resulted from the 
integration of these companies 
under the control and guidance 
of an investment company or- 
ganization. The communities in 
which these lower rates have 
been established are small or 
medium-sized. Served by iso- 
lated electric properties, their 
rates could not have been low- 
ered as they have been and their 
service facilities would be lim- 
ited, to the severe detriment of 
community growth. The financial 
and engineering backing pro- 
vided by the Middle West Util- 
ities Company has enabled com- 
panies which it controls to bring 
such communities within their 
systems, thereby giving them the 
advantages of ample power, full 
time service and lower rates. 
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One of the Largest 
In Radio 


Radio is one of the many 
products of Stewart- 
Warner associated indus- 
tries. Stewart-Warner 
manufactures not only 
radio sets but repro- 
ducers and tubes as well. 


Stewart-Warner Auto- 
mobile accessories and 
radio combine two lines 
of merchandise which 
have peak sales at differ- 
ent seasons. This com- 
bination imparts a factor 
of earning stability. 


SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 
World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 














Convertible Bond 
Opportunity 


Our latest circular describes a 6% bond 
(priced at a fraction above 100) which is 
convertible at an attractive figure into the 
common stock of an old established com- 
pany, one of the foremost in the railroad 
car leasing industry. Interest charges 
were covered by a wide margin last year, 
over five times requirements, and the cur- 
rent earnings are reported to be better 
than ten times after depreciation. 


Write for Circular N.A.C. 59 


GEORGE M.FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 

















Analysis 
of Listed Stocks for 
Convenient Reference 
Every week we cover the financial 
status and outlook of a few issues in 


a concise form for busy men. 


A recent copy gratis 
No obligations 


PRATT’S 
STOCK TRENDS 


255A Pelton Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y. 








figures for Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, usually considered an important 
index of automotive conditions, show that 
there was a serious falling off in business 
in this territory that month. A total of 
5,433 passenger cars was registered, com- 
pared with 7,111 in the same month a year 
ago—a decrease of nearly 23.6 per cent. 
For the first seven months of the year a 
total of 37,103 passenger cars was regis- 
tered, compared with 52,840 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1926—a decrease of 
nearly 30 per cent. 

Ford’s loss of business in the first seven 
months was particularly severe in this ter- 
ritory. His registrations to July 31, 1927, 
were 3,306, compared with 15,619 for the 
same period last year, showing a decrease 
in the neighborhood of 80 per cent. 


CO tera tor July, 1927, registration 


Packard Leads Registrations 


Ae AED showed the highest percent- 
age of increase in July registrations, 
and Buick showed the highest numerical 
increase for the month—408. Hudson-Es- 
sex registrations led all the rest, with a 
total of 1,097; Chevrolet was second, with 
935; and Buick and Oakland-Pontiac were 
tied for third, with 602 each. 

In the commercial field, Ford’s loss for 
the first seven months was 1,958; in the 
same period of 1926 he registered 3,266 
trucks, and only 1,308 in 1927. 

Early in August, Chevrolet production 
equaled the total 1926 production of 732,147 
units—620,944 passenger cars and 111,203 
trucks. It! is understood that the 1927 prod- 
uct consisted of a rather higher percentage 
of passenger vehicles. This increase is an- 
nounced as an all-time record for the in- 
dustry and at the going rate of speed the 
company seems very likely to attain its am- 
bition to turn out more than a million units 
in the current year. 


New Models Announced 


ITH announcements of the new 
Packard and Cadillac lines September 
1, the tally is practically complete. Both 
lines add material value to product. A fea- 
ture of the season’s new offerings has been 
a combination of enhancement in desirabil- 
ity, with either stationary or lowered prices, 
as compared with last year. Among many 
others, Paige dropped prices on ten of 
its twenty new cars; Chandler cut prices 
from $100 to $200 on both lines of cars 
carried; Oakland brought out a larger and 
handsomer line, with lowered prices. 
Auburn added a new cabriolet to the line ; 
Chrysler’s “52” was brought out at prices 
lower than the “50”; Buick prices remained 
the same, with several improvements; the 
same is true of Oldsmobile; Hudson-Essex 
offerings were improved, at the same prices 
as formerly; Studebaker announced a dis- 
tinct price cut; the new Dodge Four came 
out at the lowest prices in the history of 
this model and Hudson sprung a surprise 
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by bringing out a new car with a 118-inch 
wheelebase. 


News of the Motor World 


Detroit Registration Figures Decline 30 Per Cent. in First 
Seven Months—Increased Production Schedules Strain 
Sales Efforts and Suggest Serious Situation in Industry 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 
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| Apringeny ee in the industry includes 
one of $3,000,000 for additional manu. 
facturing facilities at the Oldsmobile Lans. 
ing plants, scheduled to double capacity 
by the first of the year. The race to in- 
crease production, generally, is making it 
difficult for the sales end of the industry 
to keep pace with the ever-growing flood 
of vehicles, and competition was never 
keener. 


With plants either completed or definitely 
scheduled for very early 1928 operation 
working at anywhere near their rated ca- 
pacity, and with the assumption that Ford 
will again be a contender in the quantity 
production field of the small car, the first 
of next year literally “looms” as a situa- 
tion never before confronted by the indus- 
try. New figures of production capacity 
must be matched by new methods of sales- 
manship and merchandising and the strug- 
gle for supremacy, if not for very exis- 
tence, is growing more deadly every day. 


B tesger must be some limit to econom- 
ies of purchase and of manufacture. 
With the constantly growing stream of 
motor vehicles, only the most strongly in- 
trenched companies can hope to survive 
and the talk about the “disappearance of 
the little fellows” is growing in volume— 
and in apparent reason. 


Increasing Competition 


From everywhere come reports of in- 
creased shipments, followed by reports of 
increased manufacturing facilities. The ab- 
sorbability of the markets, at home and 
abroad, is being tested as never before; 
and the question among students of condi- 
tions is: “How long can it possibly last?” 

Absorption of the Garford Truck Com- 
pany by the Relay Motors Corporation 
was a new development in the commercial 
field. The same organization had earlier 
acquired the Commerce Truck Company 
and Service Motors, Inc., forming the 
largest merger in the industry in recent 
years, assets of the combined companies 


representing a total of approximately $10,- 
000,000. 


Bonds Called 


ILLYS-OVERLAND showed finan- 
cial strength by calling $1,000,000 of 
the company’s outstanding first mortgage 
6 1-2 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds 
September 1, 1927, six years before they 
were due, at 102. The call reduces the 
total of this class of liability to $6,000,000. 
Reo shipments in July were 3,713 units, 
compared with 2,779 units a year ago. The 
company showed an increase in shipments 
for the first seven months of the year 
amounting to 134 per cent. 


July was high month in Hudson-Fssex 
history, with a total of 37,674 cars. The 
company is erecting a one-story building to 
enlarge service parts storage; it will be 80x 
550 feet and cost $200,000. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 





irst 





ludes What Will You Do?—Is the title of a 
anu. booklet issued by the Business and 
ans- Economic Digest Inc., 134 N. LaSalle 
acity Street, Chicago, Ill, discussing the in- 
> in- yestment question pro and con. 

wes How to Make Your Money Make 
flood More Money—An advisory bulletin, out- 


lining specifically individual methods of 
building up surplus capital, and a book- 
let fully descriptive of these methods, 


ever 


_ will be sent gratis by the American In- 
<" BF stitute of Finance, 141 Milk Street, Bos- 
ord ton, Mass. 

itity Safety of Investment in Common 

first Stocks—A brochure by Professor Irv- 

tua- ing Fisher, professor of political econ- 
dus- omy, Yale University, issued by the 

icity New England Investment Trust, Inc., 85 

ales- Devonshire Street, Boston, and 19 West 

rug- 44th Street, New York, will be sent free 

— on request. 

7” Developments in the Stock Market— 
The weekly financial review issued by 

om- Prince & Whitely, members of the New 
ure. York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, 
of New York, gives a comprehensive re- 
oad view of the market, and will be sent 
vive free on request. A special report on the 
of American Locomotive Co. is included. 

" Of Interest to Investors—Attractive 
32-page illustrated booklet describing 
Standard Gas & Electric Company’s 
System, including 4-color map of the 

| United States will be mailed free on 
in- request by H. M. Byllesby & Co., 111 
of Broadway, New York, 231 So. LaSalle 

ab- Street, Chicago, IIL. 

= Real Estate Mortgage Bonds—Bcok- 

nd. let 99-42 contains a comprehensive de- 

st?” scription of the real estate mortgage 

_ bonds issued by the F. H. Smith Com- 

tion pany, Smith Building, Washington, D. 

cial | Cand 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 

lire © Sent free on request. 

any Insuranshares Trust Certificates—In- 

the formation on this form of investment 

cent sent free by Insuranshares Corporation, 
nies 67 Wall Street, New York. 

10,- The French Plan—A booklet entitled 
“The Real Estate Investment of the Fu- 
ture,” issued by Fred F. French Invest- 
ing Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

lati. Odd Lots—The advantages of this 

) of form of investment are described in a 

age circular issued by Chisholm & Chapman, 

nds members New York Stock Exchange, 52 

hey Broadway, New York, and will be sent 

be free on request. Also convenient hand- 


book on trading methods and market 
iits, letter J-14, 
The The Bache Review—Sent three months 
we free on request by J. S. Bache & Co., 
ear members of New York Stock Exchange, 

42 Broadway, New York. 
moat The Associated System—The public 
Utility Investing Corporation, 41 Trinity 
Place, New York, will send free circulars 
8iving particulars of the various com- 


x to 
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How Would You 


Invest $1,000? 
for safety, income and profit 





It is difficult to invest $1,000 to $10,000 
safely. 


You can buy only a few bonds or stocks 
and if one turns out poorly, your loss is sub- 
stantial. 


BUT — Collateral Trustee Shares of the 
New England Investment Trust, Inc. give you 
an interest in 80 high-grade, listed securities, 
held for you by a Trustee bank and constantly 
supervised by experts. 

Among the 80 securities are United States Steel, 
American Telephone, duPont, General Motors, Amer- 


ican Tobacco, Pennsylvania Railroad and others of 
similar standing. 


Collateral Trustee Shares yield about 7¥2%; in less 
than 2 years they have increased in value 31%. 


Write for circular F-14, 
giving full details. 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





_ _ Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
| Free from Inheritance Tax except in State of residence 


el anynaneimnespannestiiniiianaiipsdinlien 


























panies in the Associated System List. 














How Many 
of Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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How Men of 
Wealth Practice 
True Economy 
Bg Rye AF pee 


buying the best, because the best 
is the cheapest in the long run. 


YU 


Wd 


Whether you are a man of wealth 
or of moderate means, you should 
practice economy in the ‘selection 
of your investments. Select those 
investments which bring steady in- 
come and have proved safe over a 
long period of years . . . investments 
that are best in the long run. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered by 
American Bond & Mortgage 
Company are outstanding ex- 
amples of safe investments yield- 
ing a good and steady income. 


Write for Current List of Safe 
6% Bonds 


Ask for booklet F-325 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (0. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
Capital & Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 

345 Madison Ave., New York 
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AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 











A Glorious Golden VOICE 
for your Country Estate 


Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 

ing estates have been madeeven more charm- 

ing. They have been given a VOICE. Golden-toned 

Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 

sion to the scenes of beauty and loveliness in which 
they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself—eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 
far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

It is hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
amore lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 

| Voiced Deagan Chimes forcountryestates. A book- 
jlet describing a few of the installations made and 
giving other interesting details, has just come off the 
press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan inc. 


(281 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Building Activity Continues 
at a High Rate 


Latest Returns Irregular but New Classes Take Up Slack in 
the Industry—Prospects Bright for Continued 
High Rate This Year 


By Frank E. Perley 


the comment one hears in discussions 

of current conditions in the construc- 
tion industry. Observers usually called 
experts do not agree as to the develop- 
ments of the last few months, nor do their 
forecasts for the remaining months of 
1927 harmonize. This divergence of 
views may be explained partially by the 
distinction between construction in general 
and building construction in particular, but 
even with that distinction drawn the vary- 
ing views cannot be reconciled satisfac- 
torily. 

In some quarters there is a feeling that 
building activities are on the down grade 
in all sections of the country. Talk is 
heard of a general downward tendency in 
the building industry, based no doubt on 
a recession of activity during the early 
months of the year. But such falling off 
from the 1926 developments as was ob- 
servable did not constitute a serious down- 
ward trend, and such uneasiness as it may 
have caused was offset by the June record. 

The strong trend which prevailed at 
mid-year was further stimulated by the 
developments during July and the probab- 
ility that the year will close strongly in 
the construction field becomes increasingly 
apparent with the passing of each month. 


1: is somewhat puzzling to account for 


Why Activity Continues 


Tt constfuction industry, it should 
be kept in mind, comprises more than 
the erection of homes, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, educational institutions, industrial 
plants and other similar projects. Public 
enterprises like highways, bridges, water 
supply and sewage systems, together with 
railroad extensions and other public utility 
projects, furnish business for the industry 
and require vast quantities of the same 
materials as go into building construction. 
Thus while there may come periods in 
which the volume of building construction 
declines somewhat, this decline often is 
offset by an expansion in the volume of 
other projects. 

It is this very thing which has happened 
during recent months and which leads the 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica to declare that the volume of construc- 
tion operations now being carried on has 
never before been equalled To the sur- 
prise of many observers, statistics show 
that during the first seven months of the 
current year construction of all classes 
reached a volume appreciably greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1926, 
although last year all previous records 
were broken. 

The Associated General Contractors at- 
tribute this condition to the steady mainte- 
nance of a speedy pace in the industry 
since early in the present year. A strong 
factor entering into predictions that 1927 
will set a new record is the volume of 
contracts actually awarded for projects to 
be started in the near future. 





ri HE June volume of contracts awarded 
was the largest ever registered in 
the United States for a single month up 
to that time, being four per cent. ahead 
of the record for August, 1926, the pre- 
vious high month. The July index figure 
for construction is given as 221 by the 
Associated General Contractors, which 
organization uses as the basis of its com- 
parison a scale that places the 1913 average 
of construction at 100. 

These facts furnish verification of the 
statement made earlier in the year by 
President G. S. Brown of the Portland 
Cement Association that “the date for the 
abatement of building operations has been 
once more postponed.” In sections of the 
country the demand for cement has been 


. somewhat less than during the correspond- 


ing period of last year but Mr. Brown 
believes the industry has every right to 
expect that the remaining months of 1927 
will bring a demand for cement at least 
equal to that of last year. 

Prophets of a decline in construction, 
if they continue such prophecies long 
enough, probably will see the day when 
their predictions will come true but in his 
opinion there seems little reason to expect 
in the immediate future a reduction in 
cement shipments, 


STUDY of the construction records 

for July shows that the contracts 
awarded in the United States as a whole 
amounted to about $595,000,000, and 
brought the nation’s total for the first 
seven months of the year up to approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000. Included in the 
July total is $430,000,000 for building con- 
struction, the other contracts awarded rep- 
resenting public works and utilities of 
various kinds. 


Building Trend 


T HE building trend in important cities 
through the country varied greatly. 
Buffalo reported a marked gain as com- 
pared with July a year ago. So did New 
York, Pittsburgh, Washington and Detroit. 
In Chicago the gain was slight, while a 
falling off of a considerable percentage 
was shown in Boston, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Kansas City, Omaha 
and St. Paul. Three ‘New Jersey cities, 
Trenton, Paterson and Jersey City, report- 
ed very impressive gains, as did Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and Houston. Other South- 
ern cities, including Miami, Tampa, Dallas 
and Fort Worth, showed substantial 
losses from the record for July last year. 

A tremendous volume of residential con- 
struction continues, being more notable in 
New York and the Central Western States 
than in other sections of the country. But 
this character of building still constitutes 
one of the most important items in New 
England. Contracts for new commercial 
and office buildings costing many millions 
of dollars also are being awarded, but in 
greater volume in New York and New 
England than in the other states. 
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, df Li | ‘Dividends Dividends 
| Y A Little 
$ ESSENTIAL SERVICE fi ° | ° 
in Now and enelicial joan ,jocie 
t; re : WILMINGTON, DEL. 
“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story “MIDDLE “WEST 
led published in each issue, and presents a . 
in copy of _— Epigrams” for each UTILITIES COMPANY Profit Sharing No. 19 
up story used. ° o 
wp Notice of Dividend Bondholders’ profit sharing of 134% 
Dy7s ien covering six months’ period ending 
we Just a Jest on PriorL Stock ag Pe _ — oo payable on 
e ; . . or after August 15, 1927, om all profit 
the A little girl was put in an upper berth bs: * — cae on of sharing debenture bonds to owners of 
* for the first time. She kept crying till her h . or _ a Ser record July 31. This payment repre- 
mother told her not to be afraid because as declared a quarterly dividend sents a total of 5034% in profit sharing 
God would watch over her of Two Dollars ($2.00) upon paid to the original bondholders since 
ge “Moth h ~ h ‘ed each share of the outstanding the Society was organized in 1913. 
if other, are you there: she cried. Prior Lien Stock, having a par fA : 
h es. value of $100 a share, payable 7. e above profit shar 
“Father, are you there?” September 15, 192 : " ings the Society has paid its first 54 
by Pp 5, 1927, to the 
“ ” c ‘ quarterly interest coupons as they ma- 
nd Yeah. > holders of such Prior Lien Stock tured at the rate of 6% per annum te 
ne A fellow passenger lost all patience at of record on the company’s same bondholders, making a total of 
. this point and bellowed forth: “We're all books at the close of business at 81% in interest. Original bondholders 
ns here. Your father and mother and 5:00 o’clock P. M., August 31, —— re received since 1913 by 
~ brothers and sisters and aunts and uncles 1927. 1316% neg ane” 
= and cousins. All here; now go to sleep.” EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
a There was a pause, then, very softly: Secretary. Ernest A. Bamey, Treasurer. 
j “ ” 
to Mama. a 
7 Well. eon 
2 “Was that God?”—$5 prize to E. Gib- 
ast bons, Montclair, N. J. I ‘ 
+ ke Avenican TELEPHONE AND TeveGRAPH COMPANY Associated Gas and Electric 
on, YSTEM 
ong egy 50nd Dividend Company 
em A colonel was transferred to a new viden be 
his command. On reaching his depot he found f — a quarterly dividend 
ne stacks of useless documents accumulated Cen ts ($2 25) 4 _ ee 
. in the archives of his predecessors; so he on October 15 PiOg7 -~ parted ana 
e feci ’ ’ 
— ; - headquarters for permission to J ee - - close of business on 
urn them. September 20, 1927. 
yrds The answer came back. “Yes, but make H. BLAIR-SMITH 61 Broadway, New York 
acts copies first.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” , Treasurer. 
hole to J. Williams, Waycross, Ga. nee 
ond + * * BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION Dividends 
: The Board of Directors has declared 
hirst Business Judgment cae The eesti poeo'y a alt Aibaieacans the following quatterty, dividenda pay- 
= A railroad had paid a claim for a ters per cent. O%%) upon, the Seven Per Cent, =e an? holders of record 
umulative reterre oc 0 e enem tee 
= : b>. slg husband demanded ha Corporation d eclar el by the Board of Directors Dividend No. 23 
4 ° on July 2, . wv payable on October 1, es : 
rep- “Sam, you don’t get none of dis yere eal to the holders of record thereof at the close eal Bang my ceetenete tiie 
of money. It was mah face dat was wrecked Cheeks will. ene 2, 192. of a share of Class A Stock for each 
and ruined, not yours. Ah did all de suf- R. E. McMATH, Secretary. share 0 pests Stock held. 
ferin, not you.” Dated August 9, 1927. ividend No. 9 
“Ah’m entitled to mah share, Mandy. +H Dividend Series Preferred Stock — 
bs . ° ° er ar ° 
ities Why, after the wreck dere you was a lying | £. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY of a share of Class A Stock for each 
atly. alongside de track, stunned and senseless jiu a — ee * pall — png 5 rr ll 
: : . e Board 0 rectors has t e stoc i i t to 
om- wif nothing de matter with you and ah — » aa ane oo Se ae eclared wn Wl a ividend is equivalen 2 
New de good business judgment to go _— i ; aearergy ae 5 ae ae a of he ng a eS nee a 
g : . ss © ‘ mpany, paya * 1 ; t t ° e cas. ividend 0 ° . 
roit. kick you - de_face.”—Prize * Paes holders. cf ‘record oon close of Business on and over $7.56 per share per annum 
le a Epigrams” to 5. R. Dunkerly, aterson, September Ist, 1927; also dividend of 1%4% on for the $7.00 Dividend Series Pre- 
tage A the ocean, Sean Stock of this Com- ferred Stock. 
pany, payable Octo! , , to st , 
Cin- a las of record at the close ‘a business plage 50, M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 
1aha Curious 1927. CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 
ties, Binks bought a new shirt, and on a 
ort- slip pinned to the inside found the a and 
nta, address of a girl, with the words: “Please If Y Ww B k I 
uth- write and send photograph.” oul ant ac ssues 
allas “Ah,” said Binks, “here is romance.” 
ntial He wrote to the girl and sent her a £ - b 
ear. picture of himself. In ye ee" an oO or es 
con- answer came, and with heart a-fiutter < 
e in Binks opened it. It was only a note: . For six months back ........... $0.50 each 
ates “I was just curious to see, it read, F : ‘ 
But “what kind of looking fellow would wear For — —— teeeeeees TS 0 
fal such a funny shirt."—Prize of “Forbes or one year back ............. 1.00 
Jew Epigrams” to J. W. Tripp, Atlanta, Ga. More than one year back ........ 1.50 “ 
cial 
a _ Those wishing contributions returned FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
tm if found unsuitable will please enclose 
New stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Stockholders are entitled to know 


General Motors mails to stockholders ‘a quarterly financial 
statement, and at.the end of the year issues a complete 
financial review in the form of an Annual Report. 


With the dividend checks is enclosed a booklet telling 
stockholders something they ought to know about General 
Motors. The subjects of the booklets issued are: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS . PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 
Facts AND Ficures . PLants AND Propucts . PAssENGER CARs 
Parts AND ACcEssoRY_CoMPANIES . GENERAL Motors AccCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
Provinc Grounp . CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
FRIGIDAIRE, THE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
FINANCIAL ContTrROL Poticigs . FIsHER Bopy 
DECENTRALIZED OPERATIONS WITH COORDINATED CONTROL 
How MemsBeERs OF THE GENERAL Motors FAMILY ARE Mape PARTNERS 
DEVELOPMENT OF INSTALLMENT PURCHASING | 
Export ORGANIZATIONS 
How Piant ExpANsION AND ADDITIONAL WorRKING CaPITAL ARE FINANCED 


LMP SOE AV D 


Copies of any of these booklets may be had upon request to the Department of 
Publicity, General Motors, Fifty-Seventh Street at Broadway, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


> 


CHEVROLET . PONTIAC . OLDSMOBILE . OAKLAND . BUICK . CADILLAC 
LASALLE . GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS . YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAIR E—The electric refrigerator 
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